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IN A WESTERN NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN. 


By George B. Upham. 


II. 


The Memorial dated Claremont, 
April 28, 1769, requesting that 
Samuel Cole Esq’r. “be appointed 
Catechist and Schoolmaster among 
us” was sent, probably much of the 
way by some missionary travelling on 
foot or horseback, to the Convention 
of the Society’s Missionaries as- 
sembled at New Milford, Connecti- 
cut, in the latter part of May, 1769. 
This Convention forwarded it to Lon- 
don with a communication as follows: 
See MSS. of the Society Series B. 
Vol. 23 No. 420. 


New Milford May 25 1769. 


We the Subscribers, the venerable So- 
ciety’s dutiful missionaries met in volun- 
tary Convention; with Deference trans- 
mit to the venerable Society the inclos’d 
paper sent us from the good People of 
Claremont in the Province of New 
Hampshire 

In this Paper the Circumstances of 
that Place and People are so fully and 
faithfully represented as to leave but 
little needful to be said by us on these 
points Yet it may be well for us to in- 
form our venerable Patrons that we are 
in general acquainted with the Subscrib- 
ers of the inclos’d, (as all of them went 
from our different missions) and can 
give them a good and unexceptionable 
Recommendation. 

With respect to Same! Cole Esq”; we 
can likewise bear a good Testimony in 
his Favour in all such Particulars as the 
Society (our good Benefactors) require 
in a Person to be receiv’d to their Ser- 
vice. This good old Gentleman many 
years since, designed to make Applica- 
tion for holy Orders, but by a Series of 
unexpected Occurences has been pre- 
vented. He was educated at Yale Col- 
lege in Connecticut, is now advanced in 
years, has always been esteem’d a Gen- 
tleman of much Godliness, Honesty and 


Sobriety; and in a word, we think (but 
with Submission) Mr. Cole might be 
with great Propriety and Usefulness em- 
ployd at the afore mentiond Place as 
Catechist and School Master 
We are 
with dutiful Acknowledgments, the 
venerable Society’s Missionaries 
and Servants 
Joseph Lamson 
John Beach 
Ebenezr Dibblee 
Christopher Newton 
James Scovil 
Same! Andrews. 
John Beardsley 
Roger Viets 
Bela Hubbard 
Ebenezer Kneeland 
Richard Clarke 
Epenetus Townsend 
John Tyler. 


The statement that “we are in gen- 
eral, acquainted with the Subscribers 
of the enclos’d (as all cf them went 
from our different Missions)” con- 
firms information from various other 
sources, that most of the early settlers 
in Claremont came from Connecticut. 
This is also true of many other towns 
in western New Hampshire and east- 
ern Vermont. 

Had we not the statement respect- 
ing Mr. Cole that he was an “old 
Gentleman, now advanced in years,” 
we should so conclude from the fact 
that he had been graduated at Yale 
thirty-eight years before. 

“At a General Meeting” of the So- 
ciety, held in London, October 20, 
1769, the Memorial and accompany- 
ing letter of recommendation were 
“reported by the Committee,” where- 
upon it was; 

“Agreed to recommend that Mr. Cole 
be appointed the Society’s Schoolmaster 
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at Claremont in New Hampshire; and 
that Inquiry be made, whether Mr. Bad- 
ger does not occasionally visit these 
people.” 

“Resolved to agree with the Commit- 
tee and that Mr. Cole have a Salary of 
£15 p. ann. to commence from Mid- 
summer last.” (Journal of the Society, 
Vol. 18, pp. 217-220.) 


The Mr. Badger referred to was 
Moses Badger, the Society’s Itinerant 
Missionary in New Hampshire from 
1767 to 1774. He was a native of 
New England, entered MHarvard at 
the age of fourteen,“ and was gradu- 
ated in 1761. He travelled through- 
out New Hampshire wherever there 
were settlers attached to the Church 
of England. We know from Mr. 
Cole’s letters that he visited Clare- 
mont at least once prior to 1771. He 
probably did so several times, and also 
visited all other Connecticut River 
towns. 

Before receiving notice of his ap- 
pointment as the Society’s School- 
master, Mr. Cole, in the summer or 
autumn of 1769, had felt it neces- 
sary to leave his home in Claremont 
and to resume teaching in Connecti- 
cut. We learn this from an abstract 
of a letter read at a Meeting of the 
Society in London August 17th, 
1770. (Journal, Vol. 18, p. 382) 


vere Meeting......17 August 1770. 

[It was reported by the Committee 

that they had read...... [&c] 

A letter from Mr Samuel Cole School- 
master at Claremont New Hampshire N. 
England dated Hartford in Connecticut 
April 4 1770, acquainting the Society 
that, at Xmas last he was with Mr 
Scovil at Waterbury and the next day 
began a school within 3 miles of that 
place, where he taught upwards of 30 
children, whose parents were of the 
church. That within a few days of the 
date of this letter, Mr. Hubbard ac- 
quainted him of his appointment from 
the Society, for the honour of which he 
returns them his humble thanks: and as 
soon as he gets home, he will send a 
particular account of the affairs at Clare- 
mont. 


(1) In the Library of the Boston Anthenaeum is a catalogue of Harvard Graduates 


1791, marked ‘“B.2508.”’ 
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Mr. Cole probably journeyed to and 
from Connecticut on foot, making 
slow progress; but other modes of 
travel were slow in those days. Note 
that the appointment as schoolmaster 
was made in London on October 20th 
1769, but that Mr. Cole first learned 
of it at Hartford a few days before 
April 4th, 1770. Further difficulties 
of correspondence with London, of 
getting letters transmitted even so far 
as Boston, will be mentioned later by 
Mr. Cole. 

Sir George Trevelyan in his great 
work, “The American Revolution” — 
particularly interesting as picturing 
that great event from a contemporan- 
eous English point of view—ascribes 
their failure to understand America 
as in no small degree due to slow com- 
munication; the factors of time and 
space had not then been eliminated. 
This is what he writes of it: 


“It is not too much to say that, 
among our own people of every degree, 
the governing classes understood Amer- 
ica the least. One cause of ignorance 
they had in common with others of 
their countrymen. We understand the 
Massachusetts of 1768 better than it was 
understood by most Englishmen who 
wro’e that date at the head of their 
letters. A man bound for New York, 
as he sent his luggage on board at Bris- 
tol, would willingly have compounded 
for a voyage lasting as many weeks as it 
now lasts days. When Franklin, still a 
youth, went to London to buy the press 
and types by which he hoped to found his 
fortune, he had to wait the best part of a 
twelve month for the one ship which 
then made an annual trip between Phil- 
adelphia and the Thames. When, in 
1762, already a great man, he sailed for 
England in a convoy of merchantmen, 
he spent all September and October at 
sea, enjoying the calm weather, as he 
always enjoyed everything; dining on 
this vessel and the other; and travelling 
‘as in a moving village, with all one’s 
neighbors about one.’ Adams, during 
the height of the war, hurrying’ to 
France in the finest frigate which Con- 
gress could place at his disposal_—and 
with a captain who knew that, if he 


, 1642- 


On the margins, in the handwriting of Josiah Quincy of the class of 


1790, may be seen the ages of all graduates on entering college in the classes 1732 to 1791 


inclusive. 


(2) Trevelyan’s American Revolution Vol. 


. Pp. 11, 12, edition of 1917. 
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encountered a superior force, his dis- 
tinguished guest did not intend to be 
carried alive under British hatches,— 
could make no better speed than five 
and forty days between Boston and 
Bordeaux. Lord Carlisle, carrying an 
olive branch the prompt’ delivery of 
which seemed a matter of life and 
death to the Ministry that sent him out, 
was for six weeks tossed by gales be- 
tween port and port. General Riedesel, 
conducting the Brunswick auxiliaries to 
fight in a quarrel which was none of 
theirs, counted three mortal months 
from the day when he stepped on deck 
in the Elbe to the day when he step- 
ped off it at Quebec in the St. Law- 
rence, If such was the lot of pleni- 
potentiaries on mission and of generals 
in command, it may be imagined how 
humbler individuals fared, the duration 
of whose voyage concerned no one but 
themselves.” 


The next of Mr. Cole’s letters is 
derived from two sources, the part 
in brackets from the abstract in Lon- 
don, (Journal of the Society, Vol. 19, 
p. 26), the remainder from Batchel- 
der’s “History of the Eastern Dio- 
cese” Vol. I, pp. 178, 179. The lat- 
ter agrees with the abstract, but gives 
more details. 


“Claremont in the Province of New 
Hampshire. 

[December 26th 1770] 

To the Secretary of the Venerable So- 
Society: 

Reverend Sir: [A letter Mr. 

Cole Schoolmaster at Claremont New 

dated at Claremont 


Hampshire N. E. 

Decr. 26, 1770 acquainting that having 
receive’ intelligence from the Clergy in 
Convention of his appointment, he soon 
opened his school, that he has kept it 6 
hours in a day till the days grew so 
short that the children could not come 
seasonably.] The number taught in the, 
School is 22, who were all baptized in 
the Church, exclusive of those four 
above mentioned. Some of these are 
not constant at school; for their parents 
want the help of all that are able. I 
have had_ six belonging to dissenting 
parents a while who’ allowed me to 
teach them some part of the Church 
Catechism. 


Some of the dissenters 
(3) 


from 


challenge a 


great part governed Scotland. 
fact doubtless unknown to Mr. Cole. 
the Temple and later Bishop of London, 
esteemed.” 


LIFE AND THOUGHT 


Abp. Sharp was James Sharp, 1618-1679. Archibishop of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
erly a Presbyterian he turned to the Church of England on the return of Charles II. 
much to do with the restoration of Episcopacy in Scotland. 
However pious his sermons, 
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right to the school without complying 
with the orders of it; in short they seem 
desirous that their children should learn 
to read and write, and ever retain the 
same prejudice against the Church 
which they themselves have, I want 
particular directions in this affair for my 
school would be crowded if I would 
learn the Westminster Catechism and 
comply with all their humors. There 
is not an Indian or a negro in this town. 
The Indians in Connecticut are strange- 
ly dwindled away and to the. north 
there is none that I hear of on this side 
of Canada, unless four or five in Dr. 
Wheelock’s school at Hanover, about 24 
miles above us. 

There have been ten infants baptized 
in this town since we came here, five by 
the Rev. Mr. Badger and five by the 
Rev. Mr. Peters. 

An itinerant ‘missionary in these parts 
I am persuaded may answer well the de- 
sign of the Venerable Society. The Rev. 
Mr, Badger whom we highly esteem 
upon all accounts is unable to fulfil the 
task in such an extensive Province. 

“We assemble every Lord’s day and I 
read such parts of the Common Prayer, 
the Lessons, etc., as are generally sup- 
posed may be done without infringing on 
the sacred function, and the church 
people constantly attend. We read Abp. 
Sharp’s and Bp. Sherlocks sermons.‘ 

I am desired by the Wardens and 
Vestry of the Church in Claremont to 
return their most grateful thanks to the 
Venerable Society for appointing a 
schoolmaster among them. They with 
myself devoutly pray that the Society’s 
gratuity may not fail of producing a 
plentiful increase of Knowledge, virtue 
and loyalty. 

I would humbly beg of the venerable 
Board some Bibles, Common Prayer 
Rooks, Catechisms, etc., to be distribut- 
ed among my pupils which properly dis- 
tributed might greatly excite them to 
learn—Samuel Cole. 

In response to the request at the end 
of this letter it was: [“Agreed that Mr. 
Cole have 6 Bibles. 6 new Testaments, 
25 prayer books and 25 Lewis Catechisms 
for the benefit of the children in his 
school, ]” 





Soon, doubtless, these books began 
their long journey, by sail across the 
ocean to Portsmouth or _ Boston, 
thence, most of the way with other 


Form- 
He had 
With Rothes he for some years in 
he was a despicable character, a 


Bp Sherlock was Thomas Sherlock, 1678-1761, Master of 
His four volumes of sermons “were at one time highly 
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goods by pack-horse to Boscawen, 
from there over the “Province Road” 
to Charlestown, and finally up the 
“Great River” by the old Indian Trail 
to Claremont; not to the site of the 
large village of to-day; but three miles 
further west, to the little settlement 
on “Town Hill,” the name then given 
to the easterly and northerly slopes 
of Barber’s Mountain, where, along 
the “Great Road,” now grass-grown, 


were nearly all the houses in the 
town. 
What Mr. Cole wrote respecting 


Indians by no means disposes of the 
sole Claremont aborigine, our old 
friend Tousa, for Indians are a wan- 
dering people, and he was, probably, 
at that time absent, perhaps with the 
Indian settlement at Squakheag, now 
Northfield, Mass., perhaps in Cana- 
da. It may well be that after wan- 
dering, or trying some other habita- 
tion, Tousa longed for his old hunt- 
ing-ground in Claremont, and return- 
ed there. At all events we much 
prefer to believe the tradition, of only 
eighty years until the story was 
printed, that for a time at least Tousa 
lived in Claremont, and was present, 
objecting, when the frame of Union 
Church was raised.‘) 

Mr. Cole mentions “six [children] 
belonging. to dissenting parents..... 
who allowed me to teach them some 
part of the Church Catchism.” Such 


(4) 
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permission could not have come with- 
out much home discussion. The 
Church of England stood for things 
English, and was at the time far 
from being liked, even by those who 
troubled themselves little about the 
nicities of its doctrines or those of 
the dissenters.“ 

The Rev- Mr. Peters, mentioned in 
the above letter, was the Rev. Samuel 
Peters of Hebron, Connecticut, grad- 
uated at Yale in 1757. The same who 
organized the parish of the Church 
of England in Claremont in 1770.‘ 
It has heretofore been believed that 
this parish,—the second of the Church 
of England in New Hampshire,—was 
organized in 1771; but the date of the 
above letter returning the thanks of 
“the Wardens and Vestry of the 
Church in Claremont,” shows that it 
must have been earlier, probably in 
September, 1770. 

We know from Mr. Peters’ letter 
to the Society‘? that he left Hebron 
with his clerk on September 10, 
1770, and travelled up the Connecti- 
cut River valley visiting Claremont, 
Windsor, Thetford, Orford, Haver- 
hill and other river towns.“ He 
describes the inhabitants as “living 
without means of grace, destitute of 
knowledge, laden down with ignor- 
ance, and covered with poverty,” not 
complimentary, nor necessarily to be 
accepted because Mr. Peters so wrote. 


See a series of Historical Articles published in the National Eagle, Claremont, in the 


early fifties, also Granite Monthly, Vol. 51, p. 425, and Vol. 54, p. 41. 


(5) 


Such Church is described in nearly two hundred Wentworth town charters in New 


Hamphire and in the Hampshire Grants (now Vermont) in these words, “the Church of Eng- 
land as by Law Established;” but it was never by law established in New Hampshire, and in 


none of the colonies except Virginia and the Carolinas. 


The words in the Wentworth charters 


must, therefore, be taken as referring to conditions in England—see S. H. Cobb’s. Rise of Re- 


ligious Liberty in America, pp. 74, 115, 290-300. 


(6) In the Churchman’s Magazine for August, 1805, it is stated that the Church in Clare- 


mont was organized by the Rev. Samuel Peters in or about the year 1771. 


have been 1770. 


(7) See Church Documents of Connecticut, 


162-164. 


(8) In the Political Magazine, 


London for November, 


The date should 


ed. by Hawks and Perry—1864, Vol. II. pp. 


1781, Vol. 2, p. 656, Mr. Peters 


published a description of the Connecticut River, from which those familiar with it may learn 


much unknown to them before. 


lets,’ barely worth mentioning, 
traffic. 


enough by Londoners, may 


impress the people of Haverhill 


“Above five hundred rivulets which issue from lakes, ponds 
and drowned lands fall into it; many of them are larger than the Thames at London.”’ 
but “larger than the Thames,” 
What better calculated to impress the cockney? 


“Rivu- 
with its even then wondrovs 
But the following, accepted readily 
and Newbury: “At the upper 


cohos the river spreads twenty-four miles wide, and for five or six weeks ships of war might 
sail over lands that afterwards produce the greatest crops of hay and grain in all America.” 


We sympathize with the Reverend Peters in his restraint, 


miles in width with the water fast rising? 


Why stop at a mere twenty-four 


Note continued on bottom of page 147. 


‘ 
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In October he crossed the Green 
Mountains, “16 miles over,” to Man- 
chester, finding his way “in a path- 
less wilderness, by trees marked and 
by compass”; he thence proceeded to 
Arlington, on the present New York 
line. On this journey “preaching as 
often as every other day I travelled 
700 or 800 miles in a way so uneven 
that I was in peril oft.” 

We can but admire Mr. Peters 
energetic activity, and note with re- 
gret that he later left an unenviable 
record in Connecticut, Boston, and 
even London, as an indiscreet and 
obnoxious Tory. In a search of his 
house at Hebron for arms, a punch- 
bowl was broken, about which Mr. 
Peters made much ado, though no 
appropriation of materials suitable to 
be compounded in it is recorded. 
He soon fled for sanctuary to Boston, 
whence he wrote: “I am_ in high 
spirits. Six regiments are now com- 


‘ing from England, and sundry men- 


of-war. So soon as they come, hang- 
ing work will go on, and destruction 
will first attend the seaport towns.” 
He soon sailed for England, where, 
by way of getting even, he wrote a 
“History of Connecticut,” said by 
natives of that state to be worthy of 
a direct descendant of Ananias. Sa- 
bine, in his “American Loyalists,” 
says of Mr. Peters: “perhaps no 
clergyman of the time was more ob- 
noxious:” Dr. Benjamin Trumbull, 
Yale 1759, a man of eminence, a 
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brother clergyman and a_ fellow- 
townsman in Hebron, said of him 
that of all men he ever knew Mr. 
Peters was “least to be depended 
upon as to any matter of fact.” 

While in Claremont he was prob- 
ably the guest of his _ fellow-col- 
legian, Samuel Cole, and it was prob- 
ably at the latter’s house, and due 
to his initiative, that the parish in 
Claremont was organized. We may 
imagine these two worthies walking 
leisurely over Town Hill, on a pleas- 
ant autumnal afternoon, the clergy- 
man, who had been ordained in Eng- 
land, discoursing to his _ untravelled 
companion upon the great size and 
unrivalled magnificence of London, a 
story which, we may rest assured, lost 
nothing in the telling.‘ 

No words in Mr. Cole’s letters give 
so much information respecting the 
intellectual status of early _ settlers 
and their children as can be gathered, 
indirectly, from the few books men- 
tioned by him; for these furnished 
the greater part of the mental nour- 
ishment of both parents and children 
of the time. The words “Westmin- 
ster Catechism” thus serve almost as 
a volume in themselves; for our fore- 
fathers, mostly dissenters from the 
Church of England, were brought up 
on it. This Catechism, a rigid em- 
bodiment of hard Calvinistic theology, 
was devised by the “Westminster As- 
sembly” summoned by the insubordi- 
nate Long Parliament. As the re- 


“Two hundred miles from the Sound is a narrow of five yards only, formed by two shelving 


mountains of solid rock, whose tops intercept the clouds.” [This was at the Great Falls, now 
known as Bellows Falls.] “‘People who can bear the sight, the groans, the tremblings, the 
surly motion of the water, trees, and ice, through this awful passage, view with astonishment 
one of the greatest phenomenons in nature. Here water is consolidated without frost, by pres- 
sure, by swiftness, between the pinching sturdy rocks, to such a degree of induration, that 
no iron crow can be forced into it: here iron, lead, and cork have one common weight, here, 
steady as time, and harder than marble, the stream passes irresistable; the lightning rends 
trees in pieces with no greater ease than does this mighty water.*** No living creature 
was ever known to pass through this narrow, except an Indian woman, who was in a canoe 
attempting to cross the river above it, but carelessly suffered herself to fall within the power 
of the current. Perceiving her danger, she took a bottle of rum which she had with her, and 
drank the whole of it; then lay down in the canoe to meet her destiny. She marvellously, 
[aided perhaps by the Great Spirit], went through safely, and was taken out of the canoe 
some miles below quite intoxicated, by some Englishmen. Being asked how she could be so 
daringly imprudent as to drink such a quantity of rum with the prospect of instant death be- 
fore her, the squaw, as well as her condition would let her, replied: Yes it was too much rum 
for once; but I was not willing to lose a drop of it, so I drank it, and you see I have saved all.’ 


(9) The record of Mr. Peters activities may be found in F. B. Dexter’s Biographies of 
Yale Graduates, 1745-1763, Vol. 2, pp 482-487; Sabine’s Loyalists of the American Revolution, 
Vol. II, pp. 177-182; Trevelyan’s American Revolution, Vol. I, pp. 278, 279, 375, and Batchelder’s 
History of the Eastern Diocese, Vol. I, pp. 175, 176. 
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sult of five years of deliberation by 
one hundred and twenty divines, 
nearly all Calvinists, it was publish- 
ed in 1647 and 1648 in two forms, 
the Larger Catchism, “for such as 
have some proficiency,” and the Short- 
er Catechism “for such as are of 
weaker capacity.” If we of a later 
generation were expected to commit 
to. memory and to comprehend the 
Shorter Catechism, most of us would 
fail to measure up to the “capacity” 
for which it was designed. 

The Shorter Catchism was publish- 
ed here in many editions and large 
numbers but the form in which it 
came to be most widely used was in 
the numerous editions of the New 
England Primer, which for more 
than a hundred years was the school 
book of the dissenters, and almost the 
sole book for juvenile reading in 
America. With it millions were 
taught to read, and then, catechised 
unceasingly. Aside from the Bible 
no book printed in this country has 
had anything like the extended and 
enduring influence of the New Eng- 
land Primer. “An over conservative 
claim for it is to estimate an annual 
average sale of twenty thousand 
copies, during a period of 150 years, 
or total sales of three million 
copies.” 


(10) The New England Primer, by Paul Leicester Ford, p. 19. 


Every known edition printed in the 
eighteenth century, and most of those 
issued later, contained the Shorter 
Catechism which occupied nearly 
half the pages. Although a million 
or more copies are believed to have 
been printed in the eighteenth century 
less than fifty of these are now known 
to exist. The high prices,—more 
than $100—paid_ by collectors for 
copies in good condition printed prior 
to 1800, attest their rarity.“ 

Originally compiled by Benjamin 
Harris“2) the earliest edition, as 
shown by an advertisement in an al- 
manack, was published in Boston 
about 1689. Several other editions 
were issued before 1727 but none 
earlier has been found. In_ the 
edition of 1737 first appeared the 
four lines, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” etc., author unknown. They 
were printed in almost every subse- 
quent edition, and, with the Lord’s 
Prayer, have been taught the world 
over by millions of mothers to many 
millions of children kneeling at their 
bedsides. 

One edition only was printed in 
New Hampshire prior to 1800; and 
that by J. Melcher at Portsmouth, 
without date, but probably about 
179§,0® 


To this book we are in- 


debted for the greater part of the information respecting the Primer which appears in 


this article. 


(11) The first collector of this Primer, 





who began in 1840, found copies of only two 


eighteenth century editions; the next, who began at about the same time, after forty years 
of search, obtaind cn!y nine Primers of that century. At the time Mr. Ford’s hook was pub- 
lished, 1897, the finest collections of Primers of the eighteenth century were those owned by 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, six copies, and the Ienox Library in New York. also six conies. In 
the latter is the copy of the editicn of 1727, the earliest edition of which any cepy has. been 
found. The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass, owned four copies. The won- 
derful Library of the British Museum had but one copy. The orly krown ecpy of the J, 





(12) 


America. This he issued, without permission, 
As might have been expected it was promptly suppressed by Proclamation. 





(13) 


Melcher, Portsmouth, N. H., edition was, in 1897, owned by Dr. Henry Barnard of Hartford, Conn 


An edition was printed in Newbury, Vermont, “by Nathaniel Coverly Jun’r, 
West of Boston.” It is regarded as an eifhteenth century edition. 





Harris also deserves distinction as the editor and printer of the first newspaper in 
in 1690 under the name “Public Occurrances," 






prohebly printed in 1799 or 1890; for Nathaniel Coverly Jun’r, printed an edition at Medford, 
Mass., in 1798. He apparently removed to Newbury, perhaps carrying the forms with him. 


The cupy of the Newbury edition is owned by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass, 





5 ah ep te. 








For John 
If this is correct it was 


































































































The title page is as follows: 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
PRIMER, 


IMPROVED, 

OR AN EASY AND PLEASANT 
GUIDE TO THE ART OF READING, 
ADORNED WITH CUTTS, 
to which is added 
THE ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES’ 
AND DR. WATT’S 


CATECHISMS, 
PORTSMOUTH; 
Printed and Sold by J. MELCHER 


The New England Primer was 

carried in stock and sold by all gen- 
eral stores in country four corners 
; and villages. Some of the articles 
advertised for sale in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, in 1783 were as follows: 
“Allblades Bibles, Brimstone, and, 
Broadcloths, Buttons, Buckles of dif- 
\ ferent sorts, Pipes, Pins & Needles, 
Powder & Shot, Primers, [a Primer 
was always a New England Primer, | 
Rum, rod Nails, Saws, Spelling 
Books, Sugar, Tea, Testaments and a 
variety of other Articles.” 
} Primers were undoubtedly carried 
in general stock and hundreds of 
copies sold in Claremont in_ the 
eighteenth century as they were in 
all other New Hampshire towns. 
Can one of them of that period, out- 
side the few collections, now be 
found? 

In the Primer even the Alphabet, 
with the heavily inked depictions ac- 
companying each letter, is made de- 
pressing. 


A In Adams’ Fall 
We sinned all. 


* *K * * 


ae he 


staadisesth’ 














(14) Among the embellishments of some 
wood-cuts of the reigning King and Queen. 


for a Queen in a pack cf cards. It 
of the lady was wicely recognized. In 






remained the same. 
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In the edition of 1737 the printer, 
representing the Queen, overcame the difficulty by using, 
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J] Job feels the Rod,— 
Yet blesses GOD. 


* * * * 


X Xerxes did die 
And so must I. 
The not unnatural fate of Xerxes is 


accentuated by a crude woodcut of a 
particularly dismal coffin. 


x K *K * 


Y while Youth do chear 
Death may be near 


In the accompanying illustration the 
hilarity of Chearing Youths, three of 
them partaking of refreshments at a 
table, seems not to be diminished by the 
approach of a skeleton pointing with an 
arrow: whether the arrow is pointed at 


only one, or impartially at the three 
seems uncertain. 
* * * * 


Z Zacheus he 
Did climb the Tree 
Our Lord to see 


Even Zacheus’ effort was not in- 
tended to be amusing. 

There was in all editions the rough 
woodcut of John Rogers, burning at 
the stake in Queen Mary’s_ gentle 
reign, while his wife with nine small 
children, and one at her breast, look 
sadly on. The crude wood-cuts ap- 
pear to have been prepared by self- 
taught wood engravers in the printer’s 
shops, for in few of the different 
editions were they the same.“ 

These were doubtless under- 
stood by countless children who were 
sorely puzzled in the effort to under- 
stand the nature of orignal sin, or the 
doctrine of election whereby so few 
were destined to be saved; or why, 
for Adam’s Transgression, so long 
ago, “All Mankind........ are under 
God’s Wrath & Curse, and so made 
editions, 


prior to the Ravolution, were crude 


lacking a cut 
with some erasures, a block prepared 


is doubtful whether among the purchasers the prototype 
another editicn, 
name John Hancock was sultstituted for Gecrite the Third; 


issued scon after July 4th, 1776, the 


but the features of the portrait 
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liable to all Miseries in this Life, to 
Death itself, & to the pains of Hell 
forever.”’(15) 

Mr. Cole, it may be noted, asked 
for “particular directions” about 
teaching the Shorter Catechism; that 
“Golden Composure” as _ Cotton 
Mather in admiration called it. 

In addition to the Shorter Cate- 
chism we find printed in nearly all 
editions of the New England Primer 
a still further simplified catechism 
entitled “Spiritual Milk for Ameri- 
can Babes,” “By John Cotton,” a dis- 
senting divine who arrived in Boston 
in 1633. After demonstrating how 
slight the chance of being judged 
otherwise than wicked, the Reverend 
Cotton gives, as a last sip of his 
lacteal preparation, the following: 
“and the wicked shall be cast into 
everlasting fire with the devil and all 
his angels.” 

Other gems designed to cheer the 
children may be quoted from the 
Primer. 


F. “Foolishness is bound up in 
the heart of a child, but the rod of 
correction shall drive it from him.” 

Frequent applications of the birch 
were, doubtless, prompted by this wise 
precept, 

L. “Liars shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone :” 

Often cited in cases of inaccurate 
statement. 

U. “Upon the wicked God shall 
raise an horrible tempest.” 


To be remembered at times of severe 
thunderstorms. 


A cause for the astonishing disap- 
pearance of the millions of copies of 
the New England Primer may be 
imagined. It seems, however, un- 
likely that any reliable statistics res- 
pecting it will ever be obtained. 

But the Puritanic Primer is not 
the only publication, pointing the 
straight and narrow path, upon which 
the return non est inventus must be 
made. Of Lewis’ Catechism,—25 
copies of which, as we have _ seen, 
were sent to Mr. Cole——the Cata- 
logue of Printed Books in the Li- 
brary of the British Museum tells us 
that at least fifteen editions were 
published, the first in 1700. But not 
a copy is to be found among the four 
millions of volumes in the great 
libraries, general and theological, of 
Boston and Cambridge.“® 

Whatever the unascertained teach- 
ings of Mr. Lewis’ book, it is to be 
hoped they were less depressing than 
those of the Shorter Catechism. 

In contemplating the religious in- 
struction of New England children a 
century or two ago, we may wonder 
how they grew up to see anything 
other than gloom in life. But it 
should be remembered that the un- 
taught beauties of nature all around, 
and the child’s natural joyousness, 
served as antidotes for much dismal 
teaching thrust upon him. And, as 
a great teacher of theology now tells 
us, the very attempt to understand 
these problems, with a chance of 
heaven on one side, hell on the other, 
was mentally stimulating. 

It is refreshing to find in an edition 
of the Primer, as early as 1767, any- 


(15) Some of the extremely orthcdox have been paired by the gradual extinction of 
this belief; as with the Calvinistic clergyman who remarked: ‘‘The Universalists believe that 
all men will be saved, but we hope for better things.”’ 


A newly installed pastor said to a spinster parishioner: ‘I hope, madam, you believe in 
total depravity,’’ and promptly received the reply: “Oh parson, what a fine doctrine it would 


be, if folks only lived up to it.” 


(16) This Catechism was compiled by John Lewis, Vicar of Minster. It was translated into 
Irish and Welsh, but does not appear to have been printed in America. Lewis was the author 


of some twenty books, nearly all of historical value, 


Boston and Cambridge, although not generally reprinted, and issued in very small editions 


compared with those of his Catechism 


and all to be found in the Libraries of 
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thing so essentially human as the fol- Fly the pleasure that will bite to- 
lowing Old English Proverbs. morrow. 


: . ; s . If all fools w rhi 
“AL friend in need is a friend indeed. aoaak Rie eg Paring” AP ploy = 
Fair words butter no parsnips. . 


When the fox preaches let the geese (To be continued) @” 
beware. 


(17) The writer wishes to correct an error in the first article of this series, not discovered 
until after the pages had gone to print. On page 111 of the April issue the words, “and ex- 
cepting, of course, Florida then possessed by Spain,’’ should have been erased; for by that 
same Treaty of Paris, Feb. 10, 1763, Florida was ceded by Spain to England. In 1783 it was 
returned by England to Spain; and ceded by the latter to the United States by the Treaty of 
1819, reluctantly confirmed by Spain in 1821. 





GOD—THANKS 
By Ruth Bassett 


Don’t take the earth for granted— 
With all its changing beauty 
Make it a sacred duty 

To kneel in prayer 
For every bird-song chanted, 

For every new-found blessing, 

To God your thanks confessing 
For glories there. 


Don’t take loved ones for granted. 
When happy hours surround you 
And peaceful home-ties crown you, 

Take time to go 
With humble trust implanted 

In nature’s generous voicing. 

Lift up your heart, rejoicing, 

So God will know. 











IN PRAISE OF BROOKS 


By Katharine 


The Brook is a good friend of 
mine—I suspect it has shared many 
reciprocal emotions with the dwellers 
in this old country-house and that I 
am merely the latest of a long line to 
know it; thus pleasant thoughts come 
to me of the cheer, the infectious 
zladsomeness its friendship has com- 
municated to my predecessors. 

After it leaves the wood-land—and 
it has a right merry leap through the 
birch and hemlock woods—the Brook 
purls and meanders through the pas- 
ture and then slipping under the 
highway (swiftly, as if to get away 
from the ugly concrete culvert) it 
races merrily through the meadow to 
the rushing River, which as tributary 
joins the Connecticut on the border 
of this same meadow. And the state- 
ly Connecticut, flowing on to the dis- 
tant sea, carries on its bosom the clear 
crystals of my Brook. 

This in short is the life history of 
the Brook; it is the history of all 
brooks and all friendships—this 
merging of self into the harmony of 
altruism. 

On the old maps the Brook had a 
name, an ordinary name—one won- 
ders why? Perhaps the settlers on 
this river highway between Canada 
and the provinces, busy clearing the 
forest, planting corn, and ‘watching 
for marauding Indians, regarded life 
quite literally and named the stream 
for the man who built the first cabin 
on its bank. If he were a wise man 
he raised his roof-tree on the knoll 
high above for in the spring of the 
year the Brook goes mad—mad_ as 
Ophelia and drowns itself under the 
grey willows; you hear it weeping 
even above the March winds. 

No, I cannot rename it; if it is 
Ophelia in March why is it not Per- 
dita when spring at last arrives? 
Perdita whose silvery laughter mocks 
me as she runs under the tender bud- 


Upham Hunter 


ding trees towards the River. Then, 
O Brook, you are indeed “my pret- 
tiest Perdita” as you trip blithely on 
your way, garlanded with “lilies of 
all kinds” and 

Creer 

But sweeter than the lid of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

A Brook will not harbour dull care 
or grumpiness of mind—in summer! 
In winter one takes from it what one 
reads into it, and as for the most part 
only the stout-hearted are afield in 
winter I think that the Brook gives 
them back stout cheer—making of 
their valiancy an order of merit, as 
it were. 

In the winter-time I follow its 
course through the meadow: when I 
am on snowshoes its banks are pil- 
lowed by soft snow and its waters, 
dark and glassy, swirl between them 
past me; when I am on skiis_ the 
banks are crusted and the stream is 
ice. Then I think of little Robert 
Louis and his faithful Alison, for 
“Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon;” 
and the Spirit of Childhood is with 
me gleefully sliding on the ice. But 
there are other times when the thin 
snow on the stubble permits neither 
snowshoes nor skiis; then I foot it 
musingly ulong the banks, watching 
little icicles form about tree roots, 
watching the waters which hardly 
move, they are so sluggish. I sud- 
denly realize that the Brook is about 
to freeze and stand long minutes in 
the crisp air waiting: now there is an 
abatement of current, the water be- 
comes just tremulous and in its depths 
is a gelatinous cloudiness which slowly 
spreads; the surface of the Brook 
wrinkles, stiffens, and is ice, and be- 
neath the gelatine has set. Thus the 
3rook has frozen. But the wind, 
stinging my face, urges me back to 
the hearthside. Tomorrow I will 
come again, 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Paul Edward Moyer. 


The settlement of New Hampshire 
was first undertaken by Captain John 
Mason. The actual grant of this 
early New England province, _ like 
several of the other provinces, is dif- 
ficult to unravel because the English 
Crown granted and re-granted the 
territory within which it lies. In 
every instance, however, John Mason 
figures as one of the grantees, and in 
three specific instances, at least, he is 
the sole grantee. 

“There were three charters grant- 
ed to Captain John Mason solely, and 
three to him associated with others. 
Those to him solely were Mariana, 
March 9, 1621-2; New Hampshire, 
November 7, 1629; New Hampshire 
and Masonia, April 22, 1635.” 

Those in association with others 
were the province of Maine, August 
10, 1622 and Laconia, November 17, 
1629. These two grants were made 
to Mason and Gorges, jointly. On 
November 3, 1631, the Crown also 
made the grant of Piscataqua_ to 
Mason and seven other proprietors. 

With the exceptions of Mariana 
and Maine, every one of the above 
grants falls wholly or partially with- 
in the present confines of the state of 
New Hampshire. Evidently, how- 
ever, of the four grants relating to 
the present boundaries of New 
Hampshire, none save the grant of 
New Hampshire, November 7, 1629, 
could stand the test of time for it is 
related that in‘? “the case of His 
Majesty’s Province of New Hamp- 
shire, upon two appeals relating to 
the boundaries between that Province 
and the Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, to be heard before the 
Right-Honorable, the Lords of the 
Committee of His Maijesty’s Most 
Honorable Privy-Council, for hear- 


ing appeals from the Plantations, at 
(1) Dean, J. W. Capt. John Mason. 
(2) N. H. Prov. Fapers, Vol. I, p. 28. 
(3) N, H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 22. 





the Council Chamber at Whitehall, 
6th of February, 1637, and 20th of 
July, 1738....the only grant refer- 
red to and relied on by the parties 
in controversy,” so far as New 
Hampshire was concerned, “was that 
to Captain Mason, November 7, 
gi ar the inference is, that all 
the other grants had failed, through 
some defect, informality, or want of 
compliance with conditions.” It is 
therefore plain that the so-called La- 
conia grant, 1629, and the Masonia 
grant, 1635, the two most important 
grants next to the New Hampshire 
grant of November 7, 1629, which 
appertain to the first settlement of 
the province of New Hampshire, 
were considered entirely void less 
than a decade after the patent was 
issued. 

According to the principal grant, 
therefore, on which the Mason heirs 
later relied to prove successfully 
their ownership of the land contained 
within the present boundaries of the 
state of New Hampshire, the‘ “In- 
denture witnesseth that the said Pres- 
ident and Council (of Plymouth) of 
their free and mutual consent, as well 
to the end, that all their lands, woods, 
lakes, rivers, waters, islands, and fish- 
ing, with all the traffic, profits and 
commodities whatsoever, to them or 
any of them belonging, and hereafter 
in these presents mentioned, may be 
wholly and entirely invested, appro- 
priated, served and settled in and up- 
on the said Captain John Mason, his 
heirs and assigns forever, as for 
divers special services for the 
advancement of the said Planta- 
tion, and other good and _ sufficient 
causes and considerations, them es- 
pecially, thereunto moving, have 
given, granted, bargained, sold, as- 
signed, aliened, set over, enfeoffed, 


P. 169. 


and confirmed, and by these presents 
do give, grant, bargain, sell, assign, 
aliene, set over, enfeoff and confirm 
unto the said Captain John Mason, 
his heirs and assigns, all that part of 
the mainland in New England, lying 
upon the sea-coast, beginning from 
the middle part of the Merrimack 
river, and from thence to proceed 
northwards along the  sea-coast to 
Piscataqua river, and so forwards up 
within the said river and to the fur- 
therest head thereof, and from thence 
northwestward, until three score miles 
be finished from the first entrance 
of the Piscataqua river; also from 
Merrimack through the said river and 
to the furtherest head thereof, and so 
forwards up into the lands _ west- 
wards, until three score miles be fin- 
ished; and from thence to cross over 
land to the three score miles end ac- 
compted from Piscataqua river, to- 
gether with all islands and __isletts 
within five leagues distance of the 
premises, and abuting upon the 
ee nT ee “ 

This rather indefinite grant was to 
include all the useful privileges and 
opportunities that colonial patents in- 
volved, with special reference to? 
“all havens, ports, rivers, mines, min- 
erals, pearls, precious stones, woods, 
quarries, marshes, fishings, huntings, 
hawkings, fowlings, and other com- 
modities and hereditaments whatso- 
ever.” The only economic reserva- 
tion stipulated by the Council was 
to the effect that, in case gold or sil- 
ver were discovered, the Crown 
should be entitled to one-fifth of the 
ore mined. 

Careful provision was made for 
the government of the province for it 
was distinctly stated that“ “the said 
Captain John Mason doth further 
covenant for him, his heirs and as- 
signs, that he will establish such gov- 
ernment in the said portion of lands 
and islands granted unto him, and the 


(4) N. H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 23. 
(5) N. H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 25. 
(6) N. H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 56, 
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same will from time continue, as shall 
be agreeable, as near as may be, to 
the laws and customs of the realm of 
England; and if he shall be charged 
at any time to have neglected his duty 
therein, that then he will reform the 
same, according to the discretion of 
the President and Council, or, in de- 
fault thereof, it shall be lawful for 
any of the aggrieved inhabitants or 
planters, being tenants upon the said 
lands, to appeal to the chief court of 
justice, of the said President and 
Council.” It later developed that 
Mason failed to provide a stable and 
satisfactory government with the re- 
sult that the scattered settlers were 
compelled to appeal to Massachusetts 
Bay for protection and a_ definite 
form of government. 

The records of this colonial pro- 
vince disclose the fact that, aside 
from the disputed claim to the terri- 
tory made by Massachusetts Bay, 
title to the New Hampshire colony, 
in part, at least, was claimed by Rev. 
John Wheelwright and his followers. 
It was alleged that on May 17, 1629, 
a treaty and deed was drawn up be- 
tween several Indian tribes and the 
Wheelwright company which gave 
most of the territory now included in 
the state to these exiles from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. 

This grant by‘® “wee the Saga- 
mores of Penacook, Pentucket, 
Squamsquot and Nuchawanick,” how- 
ever, is considered by the more relia- 
ble authorities to have been a forgery. 
Certain it is that the document never 
was seriously considered as giving the 
Wheelwright malcontents any juris- 
diction over the province. 


II 


THE Four SETTLEMENTS 
The first settlement in this ill-de- 
fined Masonian area was undoubtedly 
made at Strawberry Bank which later 
was to take its present name of Ports- 
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mouth. The date of actual settle- 
ment is a bit uncertain but it is now 
historically asserted to have been in 
1623, less than three years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
(7) “Some merchants and_ other 
gentlemen in the West of England, 
belonging to the cities of Exeter, 
Bristol, Shrewsbury _ etc. made 
some attempt of beginning a planta- 
tion in some place about Piscataqua 
river about the year 1623.” The 
settlement did not flourish, however, 
to any considerable extent during the 
next few years for in 1631 only three 
houses had been built. In 1631 
Captain Mason sent over agents and 
supplies. A man named Chadbourne 
at this time erected the Great House, 
as it was called, and another gentle- 
man named Williams was designated 
to take charge of the salt works 
which were developed following the 
arrival of the men despatched by the 
proprietor. Such growth had _ oc- 
curred by 1633 that need was felt for 
the establishment of some kind of 
government. Accordingly Williams 
was chosen governor. The records 
show that he was still in office in 
1638, being re-elected annually by vote 
of the inhabitants. These dates must 
be taken on faith, however, for the 
original records were destroyed by 
fire in 1652. A court record of 1643, 
however, proves that the Williams 
governorship was a reality and that 
the combination was entered into at 
an early period following the original 
settlement of the place. 

The first church was built in 1640. 
Religious harmony prevailed in the 
small settlement up to this date and 
the erection of the house of worship 
was the result of the combined efforts 
of all the inhabitants of the first set- 
tlement, for it was noted‘* “how the 
inhabitants of Strawberry Bank hav- 
ing of their free and voluntary minds, 
and good will, given and granted sev- 


(7) N. H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 108. 
(8) N. H. Prov. Papers I, p. 111. 
(9) N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 119. 
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eral sums of money for the building 
and founding of a parsonage house 
with a chapple thereunto united, did 
grant fifty acres of land to be an- 
nexed thereunto as a Glebe land be- 
longing to the said parsonage, and all 
was put into the hands of two men, 
viz. Thomas Walford and Henry 
Sherburne, church wardens.” 

Some time during the year 1623 it 
is believed Edward and William Hil- 
ton and Thomas Roberts, with their 
families settled at Wecohannet, which 
a few years later was to be known as 
Dover. No record exists to show 
that any additional settlers arrived in 
Dover prior to 1631. Two new 
names, Edward Colcott and Captain 
Thomas Wiggins, were added to the 
town list at this time. It is to be 
presumed, however, that more set- 
tlers had arrived for it was necessary 
to have a governor in 1631 and the 
office was filled by Captain Wiggins. 
The governor made a trip to England 
in 1632 and returned the following 
year with a large number of colonists. 
From this date, therefore, the success 
of the Dover settlement was assured. 

The inhabitants of Dover anticipat- 
ed their neighbors at Portsmouth in 
the matter of building a church for in 
1634 “they built a meeting house, 
which was afterwards surrounded 
with an entrenchment and flankerts.” 
This first church erected in the prov- 
ince of New Hampshire remained in- 
tact until Major Richard Waldron 
constructed a new edifice in 1653. 
Captain Wiggins had taken care to 
bring over a minister, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Leveredge, on his return from 
England in 1633. Conditions could 
not have been very prosperous in the 
little town, however, for in 1635 the 
reverend gentleman was compelled to 
forsake his parish.“‘for want of ade- 
quate support.” 

It proved an unfortunate incident 
in the history of the little town for 
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his successor was one Rev. George 
Burdet who, in addition to his min- 
istrations, proceeded to mix in poli- 
tics so successfully that he defeated 
Captain Wiggins for the governor- 
ship in 1638. Possibly it was the 
contamination of crooked _ colonial 
politics that caused the downfall of 
this reverend individual. At any rate 
he lost his religion and was given his 
passports after he was" “indicted 
by the whole Bench for a man of ill 
name and fame. Infamous for in- 
continency, a publisher and Broacher 
of divers dangerous speeches, the bet- 
ter to seduce the weak sex of women 
to his incontinent practices, contrary 
to the peace of our Soverign Lord the 
King, as by Depositions and Evi- 
dences.” This unfortunate scandal 
rent the little village almost in twain 
and for three years the settlement was 
“a divided house.” But after the 
gossips ceased talking of their erst- 
while governor the town took a new 
lease on life and growth rapidly went 
on. 
Exeter was settled in 1638 by Rev. 
John Wheelwright and his followers 
after their banishment by the authori- 
ties of Massachusetts Bay for relig- 
ious heresies and seditious practices. 
After their arrival at Exeter they 
made an agreement with the neigh- 
boring Indians relative to the grant- 
ing of necessary land for habitation. 
It is impossible to tell how many 
members made up the colony. But, 
originally, it probably was not less 
than fifty and undoubtedly not more 
than seventy-five. After the con- 
viction of the inconsonant Wheel- 
wrighters it was ordered that inas- 
much as they“ “have seduced and 
led into dangerous errors, many of 
the people here in New England, * * * 
there is just cause of suspicion that 
they * * * *may, upon some revela- 
tion, make some suddaine irruption 
upon those that differ from them in 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 121. 
Mass. Col. Rec. I, p. 211. 

Mass. Col. Rec. I, p. 100. 
Winthrop Hist. of N. E., p. 348. 
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judgment; for prevention thereof it is 
ordered that all those whose names 
are underwritten shall (upon warning 
given or left at their dwelling houses) 
before the 30th day of this month of 
November, deliver in at Mr. Cane’s 
house, at Boston, all guns, pistols, 
swords, powder, shot and match, as 
they shall be owners of or have in 
their custody, upon pain of ten pound 
for every default to be made thereof 
** * * ”” The total number of those 
disarmed were seventy-five. Fifty- 
eight of the entire number were Bos- 
tonians. It is supposed that nearly 
all of these persons followed their 
leader to New Hampshire and settled 
with him at Exeter. 

The fourth early settlement in New 
Hampshire was Hampton. Massa- 
chusetts claimed this settlement as ex- 
clusively belonging to the people of 
that colony from the first day of the 
settlement. Indeed as early as 1632 
the Massachusetts authorities de- 
clared“"”): “Mr. Batcheler is required 
to forbear exercising his gifts as a 
pastor or teacher publiquely in our 
pattent, unlesse it be to those he 
brought with him, for his contempt 
of authority, till some scandles be re- 
moved.” The Batcheler adherents, 
however, and sundry others who had 
taken refuge in Hampton community 
refused to recognize Massachusetts 
jurisdiction which led the latter colo- 
ny to regard their attitude“ “as 
against good neighborhood, religion 
and common honesty.” As Win- 
throp states the case: “Another plan- 
tation was begun upon the north side 
of Merrimack * * * at Winnicawett, 
called Hampton, which gave occasion 
to some difference between us and 
some of Pascataquack, which grew 
thus: Mr. Wheelwright, being ban- 
ished from us gathered a company 
and sat down by the falls of Pascata- 
quack and called their town Exeter, 
and for their enlargement they dealt 
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with an Indian there and bought of 
him Winnicawett, and then wrote us 
what they had done and that they in- 
tended to lot out all their lands into 
farms, except we could show a better 
title. They wrote also to those whom 
we had sent to plant Winnicawett, to 
have them desist, etc. These letters 
coming to the General Court, they 
returned answer, * * * * that know- 
ing we claimed Winnicawett as with- 
in our patent, or as vacum domi- 
cilium, and had _ taken possession 
thereof by building an house there 
above two years since, they should 
go now and purchase an unknown 
title and then come to (inquire, deny) 
of our right.” The whole controver- 
sy, however, a few years later was to 
be terminated by the junction of the 
four towns with the Masachusetts 
Bay colony. 

Before this annexation occurred, 
however, these early settlements in 
New Hampshire endeavored to estab- 
lish some form of government for 
themselves. Strange as it may seem, 
apparently the only requirement for 
membership in the body politic was 
that the persons concerned should be 
freemen and should agree to do 
nothing contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land. Doubtless, the memories of 
experiences in Massachusetts Bay 
were still poignant in the minds of 
some, at least, and probably those who 
had not sustained actual contact with 
the straightlaced Massachusetts au- 
thorities had profited by the ‘expe- 
riences of their confreres. Suffice 
it to say that the form of covenant, 
constituting a government, which 
was signed by the inhabitants of 
Dover is common, with minor ex- 
ceptions, to all four settlements. 
This simple covenant read as follows: 
(14) “Whereas sundry mischiefs and 
inconveniences have befallen us, and 
more and greater may, in regard of 
want of civil government, his most 

(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 126. 
N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 132. 
Winthrop II, p. 82. 
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gracious Majesty having settled no 
order for us to our knowledge: we, 
whose names are underwritten, being 
inhabitants upon the river Piscataqua, 
have voluntarily agreed to combine 
ourselves into a body politic, that we 
may the more comfortably enjoy the 
benefit of his Majesty’s laws, to- 
gether with all such laws as may be 
concluded by a major part of the 
freedom of our Society, in case they 
be not repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land, and administered in behalf of 
his Majesty. And this we have mu- 
tually promised and engaged to do, 
and so continue till his Excellent Maj- 
esty shall give other orders concern- 
ing us. In witness whereof, we 
have hereunto set our hands, etc.” 

The covenant framed at Exeter‘ 
is flavored with more religiosity but 
in its essential elements differs in no 
wise from the other sealed govern- 
mental agreements. 

Every person claiming membership 
in the community was compelled to 
subscribe to a solemn oath to support 
the government and to obey the laws 
of England and the statutes that 
might be enacted by the settlement 
itself. Two oaths were devised, one 
to be subscribed to by the rulers or 
elders, the other by common people. 

In spite of the most earnest efforts 
to live peaceably together, however, 
dissensions and rivalries became ram- 
pant and the struggling little commu- 
nities found themselves in frequent 
difficulties. Dover, especially, seemed 
almost continuously to meet various 
kinds of obstacles and impediments 
to decent government. Following the 
scandalous experiences with Rev. 
George Burdet, one time governor, 
the town found itself facing the dis- 
ruption caused by the famous con- 
test between Mr. Knowles and Mr. 
Larkham. It appears that“ “they 
two fell out about baptizing children, 
receiving members, burial of the 
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dead; and the contention was so 
sharp that Knowles and his party 
rose up and excommunicated Mr. 
Larkham and some that held with 
him and further, Mr. Larkham, fly- 
ing to the magistrates, Mr. Knowles 
and Captain Underhill raised arms, 
and expected help from the Bay, 
Mr. Knowles going before the troop 
with a Bible upon a pole’s top, and 
giving forth that their side were 
Scots and English.’ The division 
caused by this occurrence continued 
and the adherents of both leaders tol- 
erated no insults from each other. 
The breach was not healed for many 
months. Finally, in 1640 Knowles 
was heavily fined and _ conditions 
made so uncomfortable for him that 
he voluntarily left the community. 
The next year Mr. Larkham left al- 
so “to avoid the shame of a scandal- 
ous sin it was found he had commit- 
ted.” 

There was not so much “scandal- 
ous sin” in the other three communi- 
ties as to cause divisions like those 
which tore Dover asunder. But no 
greater success in the enterprise of 
self-government was obtained and 
accordingly all four towns began to 
consider measures to relieve a situa- 
tion that was rapidly becoming dan- 
gerous to community welfare. 


III 


UNION wITH MASSACHUSETTS 


The definite decision to join their 
fortunes with Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony and accept its jurisdiction com- 
pletely was taken in 1641 and hence- 
forth, until 1679, the four original 
New Hampshire settlements were to 
be part and parcel of the Massachu- 
setts group. Eight years earlier than 
this, however, Massachusetts had 
hinted that possibly they belonged in 
her jurisdiction. For Captain Wig- 
gin of Piscataqua had written to the 
governor of Massachusetts in 1633 
that one of his people had stabbed a 


(17) Winthrop Hist. of N. E., p. 138. 
(18) Hutchinson Hist. of Mass. 
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fellow citizen and requested that he 
might be tried for the offense in 
Massachusetts. The governor re- 
plied that@??“If Piscataquack lay 
within their limits (as it was sup- 
posed) they would try him.” 

Dover and Portsmouth took the 
first steps to incorporate themselves 
in the Massachusetts commonwealth 
and the other two towns soon fol- 
lowed suit. As Hutchinson de- 
scribes the process:“*) “The settlers 
of Piscataqua * * * * submitted them- 
selves to the Massachusetts govern- 
ment. The submission and agree- 
ment upon record is as follows: 

“The 14th of the 4th month, 1641, 

“Whereas some Lords, Knights, 
Gentlemen and others did purchase 
of Mr. Edward Hilton and some 
merchants of Bristol two patents, 
the one called Wecohamet, or Hil- 
ton’s Point, commonly called or 
known by the name of Dover or 
Northam, the other patent set forth 
by the name of the south part of the 
river Piscataquack, beginning at the 
sea side or near thereabouts and com- 
ing round the sail land by the river side 
unto the falls of Quamscot, as may 
more fully appear by the said grant: 
And whereas also the inhabitants re- 
siding at present within the limits of 
both the said grants have of late and 
formerly complained of the want of 
some good government amongst 
them, and desired somte help in this 
particular from the jurisdiction of 
the Massachusetts Bay, whereby 
they may be ruled and ordered ac- 
cording unto God, both in church and 
common weal, and for avoiding of 
such unsufferable disorders whereby 
God hath been much dishonored 
amongst them, these gentlemen, 
whose names are here specified, * * * 
do in behalf of the rest of the pa- 
tentees dispose of the lands and ju- 
risdiction of the premises as fol- 
loweth; being willing to further such 
a good work, have hereby, for them- 
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selves and in the name of the rest 
of the patentees, given up and set 
over all that power of jurisdiction of 
government of said people dwelling 
or abiding within the limits of both 
the said patents unto the government 
of Massachusetts Bay, by them to be 
ruled and ordered in all causes crim- 
inal and civil as inhabitants dwelling 
within the limits of Massachusetts 
government, and to be subject to 
pay in church and commonwealth as 
the said inhabitants of Massachusetts 
Bay do, and no others; and the free- 
men of said two patents to enjoy the 
like liberties as other free men do with 
the said Massachusetts government 
kk KOK 

For thirty-eight years this combi- 
nation of the New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts interests was to endure 
and prosper. In fact, the arrangement 
worked even more satisfactorily than 
even its most sanguine supporters had 
dared to hope. Thirty years after- 
wards, Hutchinson, commenting on 
the situation, remarked:"® “New 
Hampshire (has) been so long united 
to Massachusetts, that the people of 
both colonies (are) of one heart and 
mind in civil and religious affairs.” 

To find the reasons for this harmo- 
nious blending of interests, it is nec- 
essary to examine more closely the re- 
lations that existed between them for 
nearly fonr decades. 


IV 
CONDITIONS OF UNION 


In the first place, the fact that the 
new members of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony were guaranteed the same 
“liberties as other freemen do with 
the said Massachusetts government” 
was an earnest of successful co-opera- 
tion. 

In the second place, the inhabitants 
of the four settlements were assured 
that’? “they shall have the same or- 
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der and way of administration of jus- 
tice and way of keeping courts as is 
established at Ipswich and Salem.” 
Considering that evils in many states, 
particularly new ones, arise from mal- 
administration of justice and discrimi- 
nation between “old-timers” and “new- 
comers,” this careful provision for 
orderly judicial arrangements is im- 
portant as bearing on the future peace- 
ful relations of the two common- 
wealths. 

Thirdly, precautions were taken that 
no “taxation without representation” 
difficulties should be encountered. It 
was expressly agreed that’! “they 
shall be exempted from all publique 
charges other than those that shall 
arise for, or from among themselves, 
or from any occasion of course that 
may be taken to procure their own par- 
ticular good or benefit.” 

In the fourth instance, it was stipu- 
lated that the inhabitants of the four 
towns should continue to enjoy all the 
economic and natural advantages and 
privileges to which they had been ac- 
customed. The agreement declared 
that’? “they shall enjoy all such law- 
ful liberties of fishing, planting, fell- 
ing timber as formerly they have en- 
joyed in the said ryver.” 

Again, during the year following 
the annexation of the four towns, 
the Massachusetts General Court 
passed a resolution granting complete 
liberty of local self-government in each 
of the four communities. In the 
same resolution it was stipulated that 
‘23) “each town (may) send a deputy 
to the General Court though they be 
not at present Church members.” 
These important considerations, name- 
ly, that the towns were privileged to 
have representation in the General 
Court and to enjoy complete local self- 
government, cannot be over-estimated 
in their far-reaching consequences. In 
evaluating the diplomatic and states- 


(19) Hutchinson Hist. of Mass. Vol. I, p. 246. 


(20) Hutchinson Hist. of Mass. Vol. I, p. 105. N. H. Prov. Papers, I 


(21) Ibid, p. 106. 
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manship qualities of the so-called un- 
bending and _ strait-laced Massachu- 
setts Puritans, it is well to recall that 
in this instance they granted to four 
towns, honeycomibed with religious 
ideas that Massachusetts rulers 
scorned and saturated with unholy dis- 
sipations that Massachusetts punished 
severely in her own confines, a lati- 
tude of government and control that 
they could easily have withheld, for 
conditions proved that the said towns 
were wholly at the mercy of Massa- 
chusetts, and by their own confessions, 
could no longer have endured in se- 
curity alone. So much for a good 
beginning. 

But good relationships were not 
confined to the early years. Decade 
after decade, the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment very rarely withheld  re- 
quested favors provided they were at 
all reasonable, as is clearly demon- 
strated by a perusal of the record of 
petitions addressed by the New Hamp- 
shire settlements to the Massachusetts 
authorities. 


V 


PETITIONS 


A typical petition is that submitted 
by Hampton, May 20, 1646, which‘*? 
“sheweth unto this Honorable Court 
that your petitioners were lately pre- 
sented for not repayring & making 
good their high wayes which your 
poor petitioners by reason of their poor 
estates & the greatness of the work 
are not able to compasse * * * * which 
your petitioners in most humble man- 
ner desire this honored court to re- 
lieve them from * * * * and to re- 
mit your petitioners fine * * * * for 
they have laid out neere ten pounds 
and very little seere & your petition- 
ers as in duty bound shall pray.” 

As was customary in all such 
cases, the General Court appointed a 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
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special committee to examine the facts 
in the case and submit recommenda- 
tions. Following the committee’s re- 
port, it was ordered that‘ “their fine 
is remitted that was imposed by the 
Court at Ipswich for their defect 
about their high way.” 

May 24, 1652, Exeter submitted a 
petition respecting lands which stated 
that‘’*® “the humble petition of the 
inhabitants of Exeter, giving this 
Honorable Court to understand that 
we are exceedingly straitened for the 
want of meddow & the Indians have 
informed us that there are 3 or 4 
spots of meddow something neer one 
another about 7 or 8 miles from our 
towne, westward or norwest farre 
from any other plantation & not yet 
possest by any, our humble request 
therefore is that this honoured Court 
would be pleased to grant it to our 
Towne in regard of our great need 
of it, & the quantity of them all is 
conceaved not to exceed 100 akers, if 
it be so much, & so shall we rest 
thankfull to the honoured Court & 
as serviceable as we are able.” The 
petition, having received the approval 
of the committee,‘*?> “provided it be 
not within the limmitts or bounds of 
any other towneship,” was ratified by 
the General Court with the added pro- 
viso that “the Meddow shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred acres.” 

Petitions did not always fare so 
nicely, however, as for instance, when 
Exeter in October, 1648, petitioned 
for liberty to choose a constable and 
commissioners, the town was bluntly 
told that‘?®) “in answer to the petition 
of the freemen of Exeter for liberty 
to chosse a Constable & Commission- 
ers to end small causes, the Court 
conceives there will be no need of 
such Commissioner.” 

Strawberry Bank _ encountered 
trouble also when in May, 1653, they 


. Col. Records III, p. 26. N. H. Prov. Papers I, p. 182. 
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petitioned the General Court after 
this manner: ‘°° “The humble _ peti- 
tion of the Inhabitants of the Towne 
(att present) called Straberry Banke, 
Sheweth that whereas there are cer- 
taine Townes about us, which enjoyes 
the priviledge of freemen & have 
their votes in chusing Governors, 
magistrates & other officers for the 
administration of justice, our humble 
request is that this honoured Courte 
will be pleased to grant unto us equal 
priviledge with Kittery & York, & 
likewise that you will giver power to 
those magistrates that are to keepe 
Courte among us to nominate & ap- 
point Commissioners for the ending 
of differences under tenn pounds, 
having great need of such, for many 
times we loose our right, by reason 
we cannot summon those that are de- 
linquents to any other Courts except 
it be for great sumes. And likewise 
that you will be pleased to Confirme 
our Militarie Officers, etc........ ? 
To this earnest petition, the usual 
committee drafted a reply for the 
perusal of the General Court to the 
effect that’*® “we conceive the in- 
habitants of Straberry Banke should 
be satisfyed with the priveledges 
granted by the Court at their coming 
under this government,” but recom- 
mending that the nomination and con- 
firmation of commissioners for small 
causes be allowed and also that the 
request concerning military officers be 
complied with. In final disposition 
of the case, the General Court said: 
“0“The Inhabitants of Straberry 
Banke preferring a’ petition for equall 
priviledges with other townes in res- 
pect of choyce of Magistrates, &c, 
are denyed, but as a farther answer 
to them in respect to their Military 
officers, the Court of Dover or Stra- 
berry Banke may confirme as they 
shall present, who have hereby also 
power to Nominate & Confirme 
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Commissioners for the ending of 
small Causes under 40s as in other 
Townes.” ; 

The General Court, in the case of 
Hampton, was also dalled upon to 
devise a liquor prohibition law and in 
the case of one Roger Shawe, aver- 
red: ‘)“In Norfolke, Roger Shawe 
of Hampton...... is impowered and 
ordered to sell wine of any sort and 
strong licquors to the Indians as to 
theire (his) judgment shall seeme 
meete and necessary for their relief, 
in just and urgent occasions, and not 
otherwise.” 


VI. 


Strict CoNTROL BY MASSACHUSETTS 


While Massachusetts dealt in a 
reasonably lenient fashion with the 
New Hampshire towns when _ they 
were striving to comply with the laws- 
and statutes of their adopted mother 
colony, the older colony did not hesi- 
tate to rebuke sternly and _ punish 
severely any major infractions of the 
disciplinary code of that era-“¢®) For 
instance, when the General Court was 
“given to understand that there is an 
intent of divers of the inhabitants of 
Strawberry banke, seditiously to with- 
draw their subjection from this Gov- 
ernment over them, & to sett up a 
new Government without and _ con- 
trarie to their engagement & oathes 
ieacene’ ” it was immediately ordered 
“That you forthwith send one or more 
of the chiefest, we mean principal 
actors therein to the prison at Bos- 
ton who shall answer their rebellion 
at the Generall Court next month, for 
we must tell you we are verie sensible 
of these motions,...... v 

Some times the towns offended in 
lesser fashion. Dover, as usual, was 
again in trouble when she failed to 
send her representative to the General 
Court because she felt she had been 
slighted unduly and so the General 
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Court?) “think meete that the said 
towne of Dover shall be fined ten 
pounds for their neglect.” 

In spite of all the punishments and 
sentences meted out, however, only 
occasional friction of a serious nature 
marred the otherwise pleasant rela- 
tions between the two colonies. No 
protests against taxation of the New 
Hampshire towns for the expenses of 
Indian warfare, and other necessary 
outlays, appear to have been offered 
by the Northern towns. That the 
towns were, at intervals, ordered to 
help defray such expenses may be 
seen from the following memoran- 
dum: “This Court having taken 
into their consideration the great and 
dayly growing charge of the present 
war 1675) against the Indians, doe 
hereby order and enact, that, for the 
defraying of the charges above said 
there shall be levyed seven single 
country rates. The severall townes 
proportions. Hampton 028.00.00, 
Exeter 000,808.00.” 

At various times the towns volun- 
tarily aided the older colony as, for 
instance, when Portsmouth in 1669 
sent word to the General Court that 
it would be glad to aid Harvard Col- 
lege, “for the behoof of the same.” 
The generous inhabitants of the town 
averred that ‘“®“the loud groans of 
the sinking Colledge in its present 
low estate came to our ears, The re- 
leiving of which we account a good 
work for the house of our God 
& needful for the perpetuating of 
knowledge , & therefore grate- 
ful to yourselves whose care and 
studdy is to seek the welfare of our 
Israel. The premises considered we 
have made a Collection in our town 
of 60 pounds per annum (& hope to 
make it more) which said sum is to 
be paid annually for these seven 
years ensuing hoping withall 
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that the example of ourselves (which 
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have been accounted no people) will 
provoke the rest of the Country to 
Jealousy 


VII. 
ReELIcIouS PERSECUTION 


The religious intoleration which 
was peculiar to Massachusetts Bay 
did not abate its persecuting force 
after the four New Hampshire towns 
became a part of the commonwealth. 
The relentlessness of the intolerant 
clerical attitude was manifested very 
markedly in the case of the Ana- 
baptists and the Quakers. 

In October, 1648, for instance,” 
“this Court being informed of great 
misdomeanor Committed by Edward 
Starbuck of Dover, with profession 
of Anabaptism, for which he is to be 
proceeded against at the next Court 
of Assistants,” it was ordered that 
the individual be punished for his 
non-conformity. 

But it was upon the Quakers that 
the full severity of the Massachusetts 
Puritans was destined to fall. No 
leniency was to be shown to the“® 
“cursed sect of hereticks lately risen 
up in the world.” Commanders of 
ships bringing them into territory un- 
der the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
were to be heavily fined and 
were to meet the expense of deporta- 
tion of “hereticks.” Any person 
having any intercourse with them 
whatsoever was to be severely dealt 
with and the possession of books on 
Quakerism was to be deemed prima 


facie evidence of guilt. As for the 
Quakers themselves, “whatsoever 
shall arrive in this countrie from 


forraigne parts, or come into this 
jurisdiction from any parts adjacent, 
shall be forthwith committed to the 
house of correction, and at theire en- 
trance to be severely whipt, and by 
the master thereof be kept constantly 
at work, & none suffered to converse 
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or speak with them during the time 
of theire imprisonment which shall 
be no longer than _ necessitie re- 
quireth.” Unfortunately, the records 
indicate that “necessitie”’ generally 
required considerable time. Mere 
imprisonment, however, did not 
suffice to break the spirit of the 
“hereticks” and banishment was pre- 
scribed. To return after banishment 
was tantamount to committing suicide. 
For the death penalty was reserved 
for those who returned until the 
Quakers grew in numbers to such an 
extent the drastic remedies had to be 
abolished. 

How effectively the persecution of 
the Quakers in New Hampshire was 
carried out by the Massachusetts au- 
thorities may be discovered by a 
glance at the pitiful story of Anna 
Coleman, Mary Tompkins and Alice 
Ambrose. Richard Waldron of Do- 
ver, magistrate for the town, 


“made his town and Colony infam- 
ous” by directing the constables of 


ten towns, including Dover 
Hampton, “to take these vagabond 
Quakers, Anna Coleman, Mary 
Tompkins and Alice Ambrose, and 
make them fast to the cart’s tail; and 
drawing the cart through your sev- 
eral towns, to whip them upon their 
naked backs, not exceeding ten stripes 
apiece on each of them, in each town, 

” Fortunately Barefoot rescued 
then surreptitiously as they were 
passing through the third town and 
spirited them away. 

Piercing the ears and _ boring the 
tongue of the members of this un- 
fortunate sect also were common 
practices until the organization became 
so widespread that such harsh meas- 
ures had to be abandoned. 

To be sure, there was some justi- 
fication for the repressive measures 
used by the Massachusetts authorities, 
but imprisonment naturally should 
have been the remedy. Deborah 
Wilson, for instance, “went through 


(39) 
(40) 
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the streets of Salem‘!® naked as when 
she came into the world, for which 
she was well whipped.” And authen- 
tic records exist to show that 
Deborah was not the only stylist of 
those Quaker days. 


VIIl. 


Tue Nicotits CoMMISSION 


The royal commission, composed 
of Messrs. Nicolls, Carr, Cart- 
wright and Mavericke, found a stub- 
born group of people to deal 
with when they established contact 
with the Massachusetts authorities. 
Despite their most earnest efforts, 
they could not break the spirit of 
resistance to dictation which the 
Massachusetts people steadfastly dis- 
played toward the king’s commission- 
ers. 

The royal commission made its 
way to New Hampshire and_ there 
came into violent disagreement, not 
only with the officials resident in New 
Hampshire, but also with the officials 
of Massachusetts who took advantage 
of every opportunity to sustain the 
attitude of the New Hampshire in- 
habitants as well as to re-assert their 
own control of the adopted province. 

The record discloses that “after 
the Court at Boston was ended, we 
(the commission) went to visit the 
Eastern parts; and first we past a 
tract of land laid claime to by Mr. 
Mason, who petitioned His Majesty 
about it. His Majestic referr’d it to 
Sir Robert Mason and others, who 
made theire report to the King; all 
which Mr. Mason sent to Colonell 
Nicolls, whom he made his attorney. 
This province reaches from 3 miles 
north of Merimack river to Piscata- 
quay river, and 60 miles into the 
country. We find many small pa- 
tents in it, & the whole Province to 
be now under the usurpation of the 
Massachusetts, Before it 
finished its wanderings in New 
Hampshire and on the Maine coast, 
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the commission was to discover that 
the “usurpation” of “the Massa- 
chusetts” had sufficient force behind 
it to nullify effectually the best efforts 
of Nicolls, et al. 

Certain parties in New Hampshire, 
discontented with the rule of Massa- 
chusetts, had addressed petitions to 
‘the English government asking that 
Massachusetts jurisdiction should 
cease. But, at this time, Colonel 
Nicolls was in New York and pend- 
ing his return the other members of 
the commission decided not to inter- 
fere and so ‘‘!)“‘we left them as we 
found them, under the Massachusetts 
government, though they were very 
earnest to be taken under His Ma- 
jestie’s government.” 

As a result of this intrusion of the 
commission into the affairs of New 
Hampshire and Maine, the Massa- 
chusetts authorities took energetic 
steps to frustrate the efforts of the 
royal quartette and consequently 
(42)“they sent a peremptory summons, 
dated October 10th (1665) to one 
Abraham Corbette to appear att 
theire next General Court........ to 
answer for contempt for in a disor- 
derly manner stirring up sundry of 
the inhabitants to signe a peticon or 
remonsirance against His Majestie’s 
authority there settled.” The mar- 
shals of Dover and Portsmouth 
speedily escorted Corbett to Boston 
where he was fined and imprisoned 
by the Massachusetts government. 
The episode led the commissioners to 
write home the suggestion, through 
Sir Robert Carr, that ‘4*“I wish that 
His Majestie would take some speedy 
course for the redresse of these and 
the like innormities, and for the sup- 
pression of the insolencies of these 
persons here.” But the commission- 
ers found little to reward them for 
their efforts in New Hampshire and 

(41) N. H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 282. 


the record of events is well summed 
up by Hutchinson who remarked: 
‘49)“The commissioners had prevailed 
on some of the inhabitants of the 
towns in New Hampshire to sign a 
petition and complaint to His Ma- 
jesty of the wrongs they had sustain- 
ed from Massachusetts,..--.. but the 
inhabitants of Dover in town meet- 
ing, and Portsmouth and Exeter by 
writings under the hands of the 
town officers, declared their dissent, 
and all the towns desired to be con- 
sidered as part of the Massachusetts 
colony, as they had been for many 
years before.” 


IX. 


THE MASONIAN CLAIMS 


Not long after the appointment of 
the royal commissioners in 1664, 
Colonel Nicolls of the commission 
was designated by Robert Mason, 
heir of the original grantee of New 
Hampshire, to act as his representa- 
tive in contesting with Massachusetts 
the title to the northern colony. 
Colonel Nicolls was given “®)“ direc- 
tions to take such a quit-rent from 
the occupants of the land as would 
give them encouragement.” Nicolls, 
at the suggestion of his colleagues on 
the commission, transferred the man- 
agement of the Mason property to 
Nicholas Shapleigh. The latter, in 
turn, notified Mason of the change, 
adding that, while some of the New 
Hampshire people were willing to 
accept the rule of Mason, a large 
number still wished to remain under 
Massachusetts jurisdiction. | Mason 
himself, in his petition to the king, 
ruefully stated that his grandfather 
(46) “did expend upwards of twenty 
two thousand pounds in transporting 
people, building houses, forts, etc., 
* * * *” a fact which the Massachu- 
setts people did not seem to appreci- 


(42) Mass, Col. Rec. III, p. 106. N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 257. 


(43) N. H. Prov. Papers, p. 258. 

(44) Hutchinson Hist. of Mass. I, p. 234. 
(45) Fry: N. H. as a Royal Prov., p. 59. 
(46) N. H. Prov. Papers, Vol. I, p. 322. 
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ate, in his opinion. For he told the 
King“? “that all ways have been tried 
and all methods used to obtain justice 
from the Bostoners, but all have 
proved ineffectual that your petition- 
er’s losses have been so many and 
great and his sufferings so continued 
that he cannot any longer support the 
burthen of them.” 

In 1667 Joseph Mason, a relative 
of Robert Mason, who had formerly 
been an agent for the state, informed 
his kinsman that Massachusetts was 
ready to surrender the land and titles 
in New Hampshire, provided that she 
could still retain political sovereignty. 
Joseph Mason advised his relative to 
accept the proposition but Robert 
Mason‘*®? “does not seem to have 
bh 1 favorably impressed with this 

oposal.”” In April, 1671, however, 
wlason informed Shapleigh that he 
would not demand any past dues for 
the occupancy of his New Hampshire 
hills but would like to be paid quit- 
rents in the future. To this his ten- 
ants joyfully agreed but, feeling now 
that Mason was going to treat them 
fairly, admonished him not to allow 
Massachusetts longer to lord it over 
him politically. 

Meanwhile Mason‘*® “offered to 
sell his patent of New Hampshire to 
the King.” Evidently His Majesty 
was either too wise or too poor at this 
time for he did not unburden Robert 
Mason. Two more attempts to sell 
the King this handsome colony failed. 
Possibly the monarch was pondering 
the statements made by the Massa- 
chusetts authorities in their reply to 
the Mason petition when they warned 
the king that it was” “no wonder if 
silly people are so soon affected with 
such faire glozing promises as Mr. 
Mason hath made and published,” and 
added that‘*!) “they (New Hampshire 
people) have part of them for 35 


(47) N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 326. 
(48) Fry: N. H., p. 60. 

(49) Fry, p. 61. 

(50) N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p, 333. 
(51) N. H. Prev. Papers, I, p. 333. 
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years * * * * lived under the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts a quiet, well 
ordered and thriving people.” 

In 1676, the king ordered colonial 
agents, representing both parties, to 
proceed to England and lay their re- 
spective claims before governmental 
authorities.“?) “In February, 1677, 
the whole Mason and Gorges contro- 
versy was referred for determination 
to the Committee of Trade with di- 
rections to call upon the chief justices 
of the kingdom for assistance.” 

William Stoughton, Esq., and Mr. 
Peeter Bulkley were selected by the 
Massachusetts government to repre- 
sent the colony before the English 
court and so were informed that 
“you take the first opportunity to 
embarcque yourselves for London, 
thoroughly and considerately pursu- 
ing the declaration & defence now de- 
livered unto you, observing the argu- 
ments & pointing the evidence ac- 
cordingly. 

But the trip was in vain for the 
English justices held that the Mason 
title was just and that Massachusetts 
was encroaching on territory that the 
proper owner now desired to handle 
exclusively. The Court, however, 
decided that it would make no final 
award of the property held by the in- 
habitants of New Hampshire pend- 
ing a hearing at which representatives 
of the actual tenants of the land could 
be heard. Meanwhile the iocal 
courts in New Hampshire were em- 
powered to decide all disputes over 
land®*® “until it shall appear that 
there is just cause of complaint 
against the courts of justice there for 
injustice or grievance.” 

The decision of the English court 
was accepted by the Board of Trade 
and approved by the king in July, 
1667. Two years later His Majesty 
informed the Massachusetts authori- 


(52) Fry N. H.. p. 62. Mass. Col. Ree. V, p. 113. 


(58) N. H. Prov. Papers, I, p. 336. 
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ties that it was his desire to establish 
a new government in New Hampshire 
and commanded the Massachusetts au- 
thorities ‘*“to recall and revoke all 
commissions which had been granted 
by them for ‘the government of that 
territory.” 

On February 4th, 1679-80, there- 
fore, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire came to the official parting of 
the ways when) “at a General 
Court specially called by the Governor 
and assistants at Boston: This Court 
doth hereby declare that all Commis- 
sions that have been formerly granted 
by the Colony of Massachusetts to 
any person or persons that lived in 
the townes of Hampton, Exeter, 
Portsmouth & Dover are hereby with- 
drawn, and as to any future act made 
voyd and of no effect.” And so New 
Hampshire was numbered among the 
royal provinces. 
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TRAVEL WITH A SMILE 
By Eleanor Kenly Bacon 


“Grab a grin and wear it,” 


Seize a joy and share it, 


Brace a burden,—bear it— 
Ah, but life’s worth while! 
Find some work and do it, 
If worry comes just shoo it 
Where you can’t pursue it. 


Travel with a smile! 














BERLIN, N. H., A CITY OF OPPORTUNITIES 
WHERE PAVED ROADS HAVE DOUBLED THE LOADS 


By O. W. Fernald, President N. H. Good Roads Association, 
Commissioner of Public Works, Berlin, N. H. 





Nestled in the bosom of the An- 
droscoggin valley skirting the north- 
ern slope of the celebrated White 
mountains in the scenic north coun- 
try of New Hampshire, which has 
been rightly termed the “Switzer- 
land of America,” the City of Berlin, 
the northern metropolis of the state, 
has maintained a steady progress in 
development of her great natural re- 
scources, chief of which is the im- 
mense water power of the Andro- 
scoggin river—a hundred feet fall 
with a hundred and fifty horse power 
for every foot. Berlin has the fin- 
est water power in New England and 
it is only about half developed at 
present as there is unutilized water 
power today within thirty miles of 
the city to the amount of forty-five 
thousand horse power, all easily avail- 
able by means of electric transmis- 
sion. The flow of the Androscoggin 
river is maintained at a minimum 
varying from 1,600 to 2,000 feet per 
second by means of the large storage 
dams of the Androscoggin Reser- 
voir Co. These dams store about 
25,000 billion cubic feet of water dur- 
ing the spring, which greatly reduces 
the danger from freshets, mitigates 
the going to waste of tremendous 
amounts of energy and permits the 
utilization of a large amount of 
water during the remainder of the 
year as it is needed to turn the wheels 
of industry and thus comprising one 
of the most complete water systems 
of the country. In this system is 
the new artificial lake known as Lake 
Aziscohos, which is the fourth largest 
artificial lake in the world. It is 
thirteen miles long, a mile wide, and 
about forty-five feet deep. The City 


of Berlin has some of the largest and 
finest paper mills in America and it 
has the largest sulphite fibre mill in 
the world. The Berlin Mills Com- 
pany operate a two-band-saw mill that 
saws out more than two hundred 
thousand feet of lumber every twenty 
four hours. This mill for many 
years held the world’s record of 228,- 
000 board feet sawed in one day by 
one saw. In connection with this is 
a wood working mill that specializes 
in manufacturing window and door 
frames and having the largest capac- 
ity in its line of any mill in the United 
States. The daily average consump- 
tion of wood is around 1,275 cords 
of pulp wood which sends out to all 
parts of the world 775 tons of pulp 
and 375 tons of paper. Taking the 
whole daily consumption of logs this 
means that on each week day Berlin’s 
mills use up 1,500 cords of spruce 
and fir; or to express it another way 
the mills of this city consume the pro- 
duct of 150 acres of average forest 
land daily, the value of raw material 
amounting to about $18,000 worth of 
pulp wood or yearly over four and 
a half million dollars’ worth. The 
visitor to this thriving city sees veri- 
table mountains of pulp wood piled 
ready for use and it is no uncommon 
occurrence that one of these piles rep- 
resents a money value of over a half 
a million dollars. 

Away back in the early seventies 
all this community could boast of was 
a small saw mill, a shingle mill, a 
grist mill, a blacksmith shop, and a 
depot, that’s about all. Since that 
period with the building of the first 
large mills the waters have been 
backed by large dams; huge penstocks 
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have been built and now thousands of 
wheels are turning out many products 
that are shipped to the four points 
of the compass. Between the Ber- 
lin of the early seventies and the Ber- 
lin as it is now known there is a well 
defined line of demarcation. In the 
memory of men now living there 
were only three houses in this com- 
munity and one of these is still in 
existence — the Wilson house, now 
bearing the number of 187 on Main 
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began experimenting about 1870 or a 
little later, and soon mastered the 
subject, acquiring a formula which 
revolutionized the paper industry. 
In a short time he began the making 
of paper from pulp and this was the 
beginning of the paper industry that 
makes Berlin today the leading paper 
city of the world. From the first 
moment of the success of Furbish’s 
plant Berlin emerged from its former 
insignificant place on the map of the 























BERLIN-MILAN CONCRETE Roap. 
No Loap too Heavy. 


St. The change from rural to urban 
conditions began when Mr. H. H. 
Furbish came to this town in 1878, 
attracted by the abundance of water 
power and the plentitude of timber 
adapted to the manufacture of paper. 
For many years the scientists of the 
world sought practical means of mak- 
ing paper from wood, and as early as 
1848 George Burgess had succeeded 
in producing paper in England, but 
at a prohibitive cost. Mr. Furbish 


world as an industrial center and be- 
came the leader in the industry which 
has made it known wherever paper is 
used. The industrial history of the 
world underwent a sudden change 
and Berlin was the pivotal point on 
which the turn was made. The charm- 
ing sublimity of the wonderful natur- 
al beauty of northern New Hampshire 
is no where excelled the world over, 
the varied but unfailing vernal loveli- 
ness of the glorious White Moun- 

















BERLIN, N. H., A CITY 


tains and fertile valleys; of verdant 
peaks and ranges whose scenic gran- 
deur is intimate and inviting; of fish 
ladened streams that tumble and eddy 
over the rocky rifts by the winding 
roadways that are as crooked as the 
tentacles on the octopus in merry and 
friendly fashion—no son of this 
State can refer to his native State 
without a thrill of honest pride! 
The wonderland of the White 
Mountains set the standard for 
travel interest, whether it is in the 
winter with the fashionable and 
healthy winter carnivals or the sum- 
mer months when the cool and ro- 
mantic nooks attract thousands of 
people from every land to the numer- 
ous famous resorts where rest and 
recreation may be had amid sur- 
roundings of perennial interest. 
One of the greatest factors in the 
marvelous growth of Berlin has been 
the extremely durable pavements 
on the main street, laid in 1909 
with plain cement-concrete where the 
advent of the motor truck, which is 
used extensively here in handling ma- 
terial, compelled the installa- 
tion of smooth and durable pavement 
that will furnish transportation 
twelve months in every year to the 
heaviest of trucks without any bans 
as to weight. To this city belongs 
the credit of building the first con- 
crete streets in New Hampshire. 
While we realize that they were 
made with somewhat crude methods 
as to finish, and without the modern 
steel reinforcement, we look back at 
the end of these thirteen years of 
constant use of these plain concrete 
streets with considerable _ satisfac- 
tion because we have them to show 
after a long term of years with a 
much longer period of life to render 
the best sort of service to modern 
traffic. To correct any misimpres- 
sion that one might have of these 
old plain concrete surfaces I will say 
that they have always been 100 per 
cent efficient in every respect, we 
never have found it necessary to 
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limit any weight of trucks using 
these pavements. Approximately 


23,000 square yards were laid in 1909 
with what might be termed a lean 


mix in that it was only one part 
cement to two and one half parts 
sand and five parts stone. Although 


no steel was embedded in the mix the 
behavior of these raft like slabs in 
sustaining hard wear and weather fur- 
nishes the best of proof of this ma- 
terial, giving the best value per dol- 
lar. Large areas were laid on a saw- 
dust fill and many of the concrete 
slabs are like new after the thirteen 
years of incessant pounding. Few of 
us stop and reflect. We seldom stop 
and look back over the thirteen years 
and recall the almost unnegotiable mud 
link that poorly served our store dis- 
trict on the Main street before con- 
creting, nor do we realize the 
practice at the time those plain con- 
crete slabs were laid right here in Ber- 
lin, that they were not given proper 
chance to harden and cure after the 
mixture was laid on the sub soil as 
it came. In fact, barricades were 
thrown aside next day after laying 
and traffic vehicled over the stretches 
of new concrete, within twenty-four 
hours after laying it is known that 
the trolley cars were permitted to use 
the tracks freshly encased in plain 
concrete. 

In those days it wasn’t generally 
known that full money’s worth of 
new concrete comes from _ proper 
hardening and that it is a matter of 
utmost importance that concrete har- 
den thoroughly before traffic is allow- 
ed to pass over it. Concrete does 
not harden by drying as some think. 
Chemical action between cement and 
water brings this about. To make 
the hardening thorough and uniform 
the concrete must be protected from 
the hot sun and winds to prevent the 
water in it from evaporating. If the 
concrete is allowed to lose this water 
by evaporation, the cement mixture 
will be robbed of one of the elements 
necessary to the chemical process 
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which gives concrete pavements their 
great strength and durability. Both 
actual experience and _ laboratory 
tests have shown the value of proper 
curing. It has been found that con- 
crete cured first in water and then 
in the air is from two to three times 
as strong as concrete which was al- 
lowed to harden without such pro- 
tection. In tests of wearing quali- 
ties, also, concrete properly cured 
showed more than twice the ability to 
resist abrasion than concrete not pro- 
perly cured. The greatest detriment 
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extreme permanency as a concrete 
track support. Since opening this 
pavement through the business dis- 
trict in 1909, the heavy double truck 
cars have literally pounded the light 
rails on decayed wooden ties out of 
shape and has left holes that permit 
surface water to seep into the sub 
grade and become soggy. If there is 
one place on the face of the globe 
where plain concrete pavements have 
stood the “acid test” it is right here 
in the City of Berlin, where they have 
given sucessful service during the 
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Marin St., Bertin, N. H. 
PLAIN CoNCRETE Roap Buitt 1909. 


to the Main Street stretch which is 
paved between curb lines with plain 
concrete is the car track area where 
the wooden ties have gone into decay 
and permitted the rails to become de- 
pressed, thereby causing impact at 
each joint where bonds are discon- 
nected from time to time, and it is 
necessary in such cases to chop away 
the concrete to insert new bonds and 
tighten the rail connections. It is 
thought that the best solution of the 
worn out track is to renew it with 
steel rails encased in concrete with 
twin steel tie construction that insures 


thirteen years to the heaviest of 
truck traffic—frost has never hurt 
these pavements here in northern 
New Hampshire, neither has the ex- 
tremely warm days had the slightest 
effect on them—although they are 
lying on all sorts of soil from clay to 
muck without any porous gravel lay- 
er or extra loose stone foundation 
these pavements are and have been 
always 100 per cent efficient all the 
time. The installation of porous 
foundation courses under _ concrete 
slabs is of doubtful value in that it 
offers a receptacle for water that 
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will freeze and thaw in _ colder 
weather when slush and ice prevents 
free movement to drainage. The 
mooted question of drainage is 
definitely settled where properly 
built concrete slabs are laid as pave- 
ments. One of the most severe 
tests any pavement can be put to was 
successfully accomplished here this 
April when a large pipe culvert col- 
lapsed and caused a large cavity un- 
der our old concrete slabs, and it had 
undoubtedly been there for weeks 
with traffic pounding over this 
large hole—the settling at the joint 
that separated the slabs directly over 
the cavity indicated something un- 
usual at this point, and after investi- 
gation we found the large hole under 
the concrete, which had bridged the 
space for no one knows how long, 
and with no menace to the heavy 
trucks passing over it everyday— 
what other pavement under the sun 
can stand such a test? In my opinion 
if concrete slabs won’t stand up under 
heaviest of traffic on all character of 
soils there is no sort of pavement 
that will. We have made many 
crack surveys to note their behavior 
all through the thirteen years and 
after the closest investigation we find 
that they are not serious, they are not 
detrimental to the structure and we 
cannot condemn it any more than we 
could condemn Abe Lincoln for hav- 
ing wrinkles in his face. The sterl- 
ing qualities are there just the same. 

The question of road surfaces 
is a very important one these days 
of swift heavy trucks. The best 
road bed is the absolutely solid 
one with as straight a surface as 
can be obtained to avoid impact of 
swift and heavy vehicles. Soft and 
yielding road surfaces that will bend 
under traffic have not the life be- 
cause where there is elasticity there 
is friction and a subsequent wavi- 
ness that increases and brings on 


more and more maintenance and 
frequent surface applications at 
close intervals. These soft and 
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bending surfaces frequently hug a 
very weak subgrade that becomes 
fluxed with water in wet periods. 
On the other hand, the bearing val- 
ue of concrete is 3,000 pounds per 
square inch which is more than suffi- 
cient to carry the loads, but the bear- 
ing value of our soils is far below this 
and, therefore, a smooth rigid sur- 
face is best for modern traffic—best 
for the taxpayer who pays for the 
roads and best for the truck owner 
who pays for the broken springs 
and upkeep on his rolling stock— 
and again, best for those who de- 
sire to ride in comfort to avoid 
wash-board surface irregularities. 
From our extended experience with 
concrete we now favor steel re- 
inforcement in all paving slabs of 
this material because we are con- 
vinced that steel prolongs the life 
of the structure, it preserves its in- 
tegrity, minimizes maintenance, less- 


ens the cracks and renders’ them 
innocuous and harmless. 
As shown in one of the ac- 


companying views of our Main 
street paved in 1909 with plain con- 
crete it is one of the first “divided 
road construction” in the State—it 
is a very good method in that it 
gives a much stronger slab pave- 
ment and the joint through the cen- 
ter tends to keep traffic where it 
belongs—a very good feature on 
busy thoroughfares. Last year a 
half-mile stretch of re-inforced con- 
crete was laid on the Berlin-Milan 
Road, averaging seven inches in 
thickness and the slabs were de- 
posited directly on soil just as it 
came. This year arrangements are 
made to lay about a mile stretch of 
reinforced concrete on this road, 
which is a part of the East Side 
Trunk line road and the entire 
work is done by the State Highway 
department and the City of Berlin 
jointly. The reason’ why _ this 
type of pavement is chosen on this 
important trunk line road is be- 
cause Milan has no rail connections 
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and it is therefore deemed neces- 
sary to have a connecting road that 
will furnish unrestricted traffic all 
the year round and get twelve 
months’ returns from our road in- 
vestment. The volume and weight 
of traffic is growing rapidly and 
some of our highways are now 
overtaxed. Ata meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society in Boston 
recently, the problems due_ to 
growth of motor transportation 
were discussed and it was enumer- 
ated that in Massachusetts 44 towns 
found that the roads bore only 360 
tons of traffic per day in 1909. 
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These same roads now bear an av- 
erage of 5,530 tons per hour. 

The best investment this State 
can make with her wonderful natur- 
al resources, consisting of an unlim- 
ited supply of granite, is to build 
Renforced Concrete roads that set- 
tle the question definitely. The 
very fact that we can now see every 
day after thirteen years of constant 
service the very pavements we in- 
vested our money in during 1909 is 
the best sort of evidence that such 
roads are an investment and not a 
mere expenditure requiring period- 
cal renewals. 





DEAR ECHOES 


By Katharine Sawin Oakes 


Baby, will you love the wind on a high spring hill ?— 
Smooth with tender fingers the pussywillow’s coat; 
Stop your play to catch the husky song the frog choirs 


quote ; 


Lie awake to listen to the eerie whippoorwill? 


Baby, when you thread your little trails, who'll run with 


you r°— 


Shy Alice in white pinafore; Rapunzel from her tower; 
Tom, the tiny chimney sweep; gay elves and witches 


dour ; 


Glass-slippered Cinderella; 


too) ? 


Thumbeline, (her swallow, 


(I used to know a small girl once who hugged these to her 


heart ;— 


Please let her come along, dear lass, and have a little part!) 




















NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY. 


At the 55th annual encampment 


of the New Hampshire  depart- 
ment, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, held in Representatives’ Hall 


at the State House, Concord, on 
April 13, a present membership of 
731 was reported. General Joab 
N. Patterson, the last survivor of 
New Hampshire’s brigadier generals 


cook and raised a company; was 
commissioned lieutenant of Company 
H, Second New Hampshire Regi- 
ment, June 4, 1861, and promoted to 
captain May 23, 1862, (wounded at 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863); lieuten- 
ant-colonel, June 21, 1864; colonel, 
Jan. 10, 1865; brevetted brigadier 
general for courage and good conduct 





GENERAL JOAB 


in the Civil War, was elected de- 


partment commander. Born’ in 
Hopkinton, January 2, 1835, Gen- 
eral Patterson graduated from 
Dartmouth college with the class of 
1860, of which he is the secretary, 
teaching school in the winters as an 
aid in securing his education. Upon 
the outbreak of the Civil War he 
opened a recruiting office at Contoo- 


N. PATTERSON. 


to date from March 13, 1865; mus- 
tered out, Dec. 19, 1865. Returning 
to New Hampshire he was_ com- 
mander of the First Regiment, New 
Hampshire Militia, 1866-8 and bri- 
gade commander, 1868-71; colonel 
Third Regiment, N. H. N. G., 1878; 
brigadier general in command, 1889. 
Upon the outbreak of the Spanish 
War General Patterson enlisted as a 
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private, but was soon commissioned 
captain and served on the staff of 
Gen. J. P. Sanger; afterwards serv- 
ing for three years as superintendent 
of public buildings in Havana, Cuba, 
during the American occupation of 
the island. He was agent for the 
state of New Hampshire for the 
transportation of the soldiers of the 
state to attend the 50th anniversary 
of the battle of Gettysburg. in 1913. 

In addition to his military service 
General Patterson has held many 
civic offices of trust and responsibili- 
ty. He was a member of the legis- 
lature from Hopkinton, 1866-8; 
United States marshal for the dis- 
trict of New Hampshire for 19 years 
from 1867; second auditor of the 
United States Treasury at Washing- 
ton for four years from 1889; and 
United States pension agent at Con- 
cord from 1908 to 1913. 


This interesting and important 
statement has been made to the 
public by the state tax commission: 

“The commission has just com- 
pleted a series of thirteen public 
meetings, held one at least in each 
county in the state, the purpose of 
which was to inform the local as- 
sessors in regard to tax laws and 
methods, to urge upon them the 
necessity for a thorough re-valua- 
tion of all taxable property this 
year, and to inform the public as to 
our tax laws, and our methods and 
plans. Strange to relate the gen- 
eral public showed little interest 
in these meetings, where full oppor- 
tunity was granted to voice com- 
plaints and to request explanations. 
The lack of public interest was dis- 
appointing, but the interest and co- 
operation of the local assessors was 
most gratifying. 

The tax commission is asking for 
a revaluation of all taxable property 
this year. The Constitution pro- 
vides that there shall be a valua- 
tion of the taxable estates taken 
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anew once in five years at least. 
In 1912, when the commission was 
first established, an extensive re- 
valuation was made. In 1917, the 
end of a five year period, an effort 
was made for a re-valuation, but 
war conditions engaged the interest 
and effort of the general public, and 
scant attention was paid to the or- 
dinary processes of government. 
In 1922 we come to the end of an- 
other five year period, and, in obedi- 
ence to the mandate of the consti- 
tution and of the law creating the 
commission, we are attempting to 
perform our duty. 

The constitution of the state fur- 
ther provides, in terms, that all 
public taxes shall be distributed 
proportionately. The legislature 
has provided that in making such 
distribution all property declared 
taxable shall be appraised at its full 
and true value. It is, therefore, a 
primary obligation on the part of 
every citizen to bear his _ propor- 
tionate share of the public burden. 
The obligation is a moral one as 
well as a legal one. No good citi- 
zen will desire to escape that ob- 
ligation. There can be no answer 
to this proposition. Any taxpayer 
who attempts to deny it simply as- 
serts that his disposition is to evade 
his obligations as a citizen and to 
ask his neighbor to shoulder them 
for him. Our experience has been 
that the average citizen is a good 
citizen, and that it is his disposition 
to contribute his share of the ex- 
pense of government provided he 
can be convinced that his neighbor 
is disposed to do, or required to do, 
likewise. We receive in this office 
hundreds of complaints, annually, 
regarding the valuation of taxable 
property in all sections of the state. 
The general tenor of these com- 
plaints is not that the taxpayer does 
not want to pay his taxes, but 
rather that he does not want to pay 
more than his share. Hence, there 
can be no dissent which is in any 
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manner justifiable that it is abso- 
lutely just that all taxable property 
be returned for taxation at its full 
and true value as nearly as human 
effort can determine it for the pur- 
pose of effecting a proportionate 
distribution of the public burden. 
The tax commission is making 
this effort this year without fear 
or favor anywhere. In making the 
effort the question of the expedi- 
ency of the methods employed to 
arrive at the desired result is im- 
mediately brought into issue. No 
proper justification of the methods 
we have employed can _ be made 
without a somewhat extended ex- 
planation of our tax system which, 


unfortunately, is too little under- 
stood by the average citizen. Un- 
der our general property system 


of taxation in this state we tax four 
principal classes of property,—(1) 
real estate of all kinds, improved 
and unimproved, including mills 
and machinery,— (2) live stock,— 
(3) stocks in trade of merchants 
and manufacturers,—(4) intangible 
property, so-called, including 
bonds, excepting bonds of the 
United States and of the State of 
New Hampshire and its municipal 
sub-divisions, money on hand or at 
interest, including National Bank 
stock, in excess of what the owner 
pays interest on, but excepting de- 
posits in New Hampshire savings 
institutions, and excepting all cor- 
porate stock. Our problem has 
been to cover the whole state in 
the most practical way with the 
co-operation of the local assessors. 
Hence our study has been to deter- 
mine the work which the local as- 
sessors could perform most effec- 
tively, and to take upon our shoul- 
ders the work of re-valuation with 
which they have the most difficulty. 
The property which is most easi- 
valued by the local assessors is 
class (2), or live stock, and a 
considerable portion of class (1), 
or the ordinary real estate in 
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the nature of the ordinary farm 
and the ordinary home. These 


are the kinds of property of which 
the average assessor has the most 
intimate knowledge and which it is 
comparatively easy for him to ap- 
praise at full value. The extraordi- 
nary real estate in the shape of busi- 
ness blocks and mills present a very 
difficult problem for the average 
assessor. They are rarely sold, 
and the information upon which 
sensible and unbiased judgment 
should be based in arriving at the 
full value of those properties has 
not be commonly available. The 
result has been an extensive under- 
valuation due to the practical in- 
ability of the assessors to make a 
valuation based on the facts. The 
third class of property, stocks in 
trade, has likewise presented great 
difficulties because of the inability 
of the ordinary person to go into a 
store, or a mill, and, simply upon 
view of the property, to determine 
what the taxable value of a stock 
in trade is. This problem is fur- 
ther complicated by reason of the 
fact that the law makes the taxable 
value of stocks in trade the aver- 
age value throughout the year 
rather than the actual amount on 
hand on April 1. The fourth class 
of property, intangibles, has been 
beyond the control of the local as- 
sessors. They have no opportuni- 
ty to make valuations as they do 
in the case of real estate or live 
stock, and in the absence of an 
honest return from the taxpayer 
they are practically helpless. 

The obvious result, of which we 
have ample evidence by various 
sorts of tests, made in different sec- 
tions of the state, is that the pro- 
perty which the average assessor 
knows best how to value will be 
valued at nearest to its full and 
true value, and, as the difficulties 
of valuation by the local assessor 
increase in about the same measure 
does the undervaluation increase. 
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This is the actual fact as it exists 
in the state to-day. There are 
thousands and thousands of ordi- 
nary farms and ordinary homes 
which are valued at their full and 
true value. Many are undervalued, 
to some extent, many are over- 
valued. But the fact remains, and 
it cannot be successfully contradict- 
ed, that, as a class, the ordinary 
home and the ordinary’ farm 
throughout the state ‘are valued at 
much nearer their full and true 
value than any other kinds of pro- 
perty. It is quite as much the duty 
of the tax commission and of the 
local assessors to prevent any tax- 
payer from being injured in being 
required to pay more than his share 
of the public burden, as it is our 
duty and theirs to see that others 
who have not been paying their 
just share are required to do so. 
In other words, equalization of tax 
burdens is the final result to be 
achieved, and in every effort 
towards equalization it should be 
borne in mind by the local asses- 
sors and by the general public that 
it is just as important to see to it 
that no man’s property be over 
valued for the purposes of taxation 
as it is to see that no man’s pro- 
perty be undervalued. To the 
thousands and thousands of tax- 
payers throughout the state whose 
property is now overvalued, or 
fully valued, or valued at nearer 
full value than that of many others, 
the efforts of the tax commission 
are addressed with the hope that 
a real equalization ultimately may 
be effected. 

In the effort to accomplish our 
purpose we have taken four dis- 
tinct steps: We have taken these 
on a Statewide basis to as great an 
extent as it is humanly possible to 
do with the physical and financial 
resources we have at our command. 
We have done it in a_ statewide 
way in order that the charge of 
discrimination or selection might 
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be reduced to a minimum, and in 
order that no man, or no group of 
men might say that they have been 
affected and others allowed to go 
unreached. There is no answer 
which we can make in effecting an 
equalization of taxes if we cause 
the property of the owner of an 
ordinary farm or home to be plac- 
ed at its full and true value and 
permit the owner of a mill, or of 
a stock in trade, or of a business 
block, or of taxable bonds to con- 
tinue to have his property remain 
undervalued. If that were done, 
the injury is just as great as if the 
property of some individual tax- 
payer in a town were placed at full 
value and all the other property in 
that town allawed to be under- 
valued. There are some phases of 
our tax system, created by the 
constitution and by the legislature 
which we believe need to be chang- 
ed, but we cannot amend constitu- 
tions, nor can we legislate. We 
must administer the law as we find 
it and seek necessary constitutional 
amendment, or legislation, where 
equitable changes are necessary. 
The first step which we have 
taken is to formulate a card on 
which the assessors in the various 
towns and cities are asked to ob- 
tain all the information relating to 
business properties, upon which, 
combined with a view of the pro- 
perty itself, a just valuation may 
be made. Income, expense of up- 
keep, location, construction,  sell- 
ing price are all evidence on which 
to base the value of this sort of 
property. And by these cards, 
which we believe furnish informa- 
tion which it is quite important for 
the owner himself to have consid- 
ered, it is our expectation that the 
assessors will have before them all 
the information regarding trouble- 
some properties which they never 
have had before, that it will be had 
in a uniform way throughout the 
state, and that the resultant valua- 
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tions will be based on facts rather 
than on guess. 

The second step which we have 
taken is in the re-valuation of mills 
and machinery. Because of the 
varying kinds of mills it has been 
impossible to work out any state- 
wide blank or plan by which this 
could be done. We are attempting 
to cover all mills in the state by two 
methods. First, preferably, by 
talking with the owner, who ordi- 
narily knows better than anyone 
else what is the true value of his 
property, convincing him first that 
there is no intention to injure him 
but the intention only to arrive at 
a just conclusion, and then asking 
him to help us in arriving at that 
conclusion. Our experience has 
been that in the great majority of 
cases, aS soon as a mill owner 
could be convinced that he was to 
be dealth with fairly, that every one 
else and every other class of property 
was to be dealt with on the same basis 
throughout the state, the mill own- 
er has demonstrated a most admir- 
able and praiseworthy disposition 
to co-operate. In other cases some 
resort has been made to a valua- 
tion by experts, but manifestly 
without the same degree of satis- 
faction to the owner. Obviously, 
with only three commissioners and 
one able assistant, and with ex- 
tremely limited financial resources, 
we cannot do all the mills at once 
unless the mill owners show the 
same public spirited co-operation 
with their local assessors which 
they have shown to us. With the 
assurance that it is furthest from 
our desires to injure anyone in the 
payment of his taxes, and with the 
further assurance that every com- 
plaint of over-valuation which has 
been, or may be made, has been, 
and will be given, the thorough 
consideration of this commission, 
we confidently expect the co-oper- 
ation so urgently needed in the per- 
formance of a just, but difficult 
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and often unpleasant duty. Some 
complaint has been made because 
mill owners are being asked to have 
their property  re-valued, which 
complaint has been grounded on a 
fear of injury to our industrial con- 
cerns. The logical answer to this 
compaint, of course, is that the leg- 
islature for over fifty years has au- 
thorized towns and cities to extend 
aid where it is needed to manufac- 
turing establishments through ex- 
emption from the payment of local 
taxes. Approximately $20,000,000 
of this property is enjoying that 
exemption today. Consequently, 
with this consideration having been 
extended, the legislature cannot be 
understood as having intended any- 
thing else than that where exemp- 
tions were not granted that class 
of property should be valued on 
the same basis as any other. If 
that class of property is under- 
valued through fear of injury to it, 
the burden is shifted immediately 
onto the farming industry which 
has been many times termed the 
basic industry of the state. Clearly, 
the only just way is to treat all alike. 

The third step which we have 
taken is in the much discussed re- 
valuation of stocks in trade and 
of the consequent return which has 
been sent out to every merchant 
and manufacturer in the state. In 
the outline above we have suggested 
some reasons why it is difficult for 
the average assessor properly to 
value stocks in trade. As a matter 
fact every merchant and manufac- 
turer knows that it resolves itself 
very largely into a question of book- 
keeping rather than a question of 
a valuation by a view of the pro- 
perty. Last year we went into 
several cities and towns in the state 
for the purpose of making thorough 
tests as to the validity of hundreds 
of complaints of under-valuation. 
The results were startling. We 
have for some time been convinced 
by evidence received from several 
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sources that this class of property 
was largely under-valued, but the 
results of our investigation went 
quite beyond our _ expectations. 
Let it be borne in mind that, while 
there is doubtless large under-valu- 
tion in this class of property, there 
are many manufacturers and mer- 
chants throughout the state who 
have been paying on the full value 
of their stocks in trade. Hence 
the inequalities become so much 
more marked. These tests made, 
perhaps, in fifteen or twenty places, 
naturally subjected us to the criti- 
cism on the part of the merchants 
and manufacturers in those places 
that we had picked them out and 
had not applied to all others the 
process which we applied to them. 
Therefore, we have endeavored to 
devise a practical method by which 
two things might be accomplished, 
—first, treatment of the same na- 
ture accorded fairly to every tax- 
payer owning that class of property 
at the same time, and, second, by 
a method which would at once ef- 
fect the result and put the taxpayer 
to the least inconvenience possible. 
Accordingly we formulated a blank 
which has been the subject of much 
controversy. The taxpayers will 
please bear in mind that we had to 
consider that there are a hundred 
ways, figuratively speaking, of 
taking an inventory—that there are 
a hundred ways of book-keeping, 
and that there are hundreds of 


different kinds of business. Net- 
essarily our blank had to be de- 
vised so as to reach all. There are 


questions on it which some cannot 
answer. There are some who can- 
not answer any, except the question 
relating to the average value of the 
stock in trade, question 1 (d). 
There are some who can answer 
them all. The question relating to 


average value is the question which 
every merchant and manufacturer for 
required to answer 

inventory blank. 


years has been 
on his ordinary 
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There is no question on the blank 
which does not afford some evi- 
dence of the taxable value of the 
stock in trade of some kind of busi- 
ness conducted within the state. 
Most of the questions on it afford 
tests by which it may be deter- 
mined whether the taxable value of 
a great majority of the stocks in 
trade have been computed accord- 
ing to a correct method. This is 
as true with relation to the ques- 
tion of gross sales in some kinds 
of business as it is with relation to 
the actual inventory in all kinds 
of business. Occasionally a mer- 
chant is found who has_ never 
taken an inventory and never kept 
any books though those cases are 
now becoming rather rare. In such 
cases the taxpayer should answer 
according to the best of his ability 
based upon his honest judgment 
and nothing more can be expected. 
This statement applies, further- 
more, to every taxpayer. All we 
expect is that, without requiring 
him to change his methods of do- 
ing business, he furnish us with all 
the information available from his 
books and, failing that, from his 
best judgment, which will enable 
us justly to determine the taxable 
value of his stock in trade. The 
suggestion that the figures should 
conform to income tax returns was 
inserted to establish the same stand- 
ard of inventories that has been es- 
tablished by the federal govern- 
ment, and was inserted to make 
the standard uniform and to pre- 
vent confusion and was intended, 
purely and simply, as a help and 
guide to the taxpayer. Our atten- 
tion has been called to an opinion 
given by a most eminent and rep- 
utale firm of attorneys who, while 
denying our authority in making 
this investigation, were extremely 
generous to us personally. It is 
not our intention to present here 
a legal brief in support of a posi- 
tion in which we have entire con- 
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fidence. It may not be out of 
place, however, to suggest some 
reasons, briefly, which appear to us 
incontrovertibly to support our at- 
titude and action. The law  creat- 
ing the tax commission is found in 
chapter 169 of the Laws of 1911. 
Among numerous other duties it 
is provided that we shall receive 
complaints and “carefully examine 
into all cases where it is alleged 
that property subject to taxation 
has not been assessed, or has been 
fraudently or for any reason im- 
properly or unequally assessed, 
or the law in any manner evaded or 
violated, and to order re-assess- 
ments of any or all real and per- 
sonal property, or either, in any as- 
sessment district, when in the judg- 
ment of said commission such re- 
assessment is advisable or neces- 
sary, to the end that all classes of 
property in such assessment dis- 
trict shall be assessed in compli- 
ance with the law.” Every town 
and city in the state is an assess- 
ment district. Every county is an 
assessment district. The state, as 
a whole, is an assessment district. 
To say that the law above quoted 
means that we must wait until pro- 
ceedings have been instituted in 
court before we can act, in view 
of the fact that the court may or 
may not in its discretion refer any 
tax matter to us for decision, 
would result in requiring us to say 
to any taxpayer and every taxpayer 
who made any complaint to us that 
it was not the duty of the tax 
commission to pay any attention 
to his complaint but that he must 
resort to legal process at consider- 
able expense and then if the court 
asks us to determine it we will do 
so but otherwise we will not. 
There is no doubt in our minds 
that, as a practical matter, if we 
took that attitude the protest would 
be statewide and justly so. In 
other words, we deem it our duty, 
and we have performed it, to pay 
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attention to every complaint of 
unjust taxation which is brought 
to our attention. There can be no 
other logical construction placed 
upon the statute. If nothing fur- 
ther had been said by the legisla- 
ture than what has been quoted 
above, it would be presumed, in the 
absence of anything in the law to 
the contrary, that the legislature, 
having given us a duty to perform, 
intended that we should have the 
tools which would enable us to 
perform the duty. But the fact is 
that the law provides further that 
we may “summon witnesses to 
appear and give testimony, and to 
produce books, records, papers and 
documents relating to any tax 
matter which the commission may 
have authority to investigate or 
determine.” It will be noted that 
this authority extends not only to 
those formal cases in the nature of 
court proceedings which, in the 
opinion of the learned counsel, we 
have authority to “determine,” 
but that the law gives us this au- 
thority in cases which it is our 
duty or which we have authority 
to “investigate.” We believe that 
if we have authority “to summon 
witnesses, to produce books,” etc., 
to our office or to any place in the 
state, who are punishable for con- 
tempt for failure to obey the sum- 
mons under the provsions of the 
tax commission law, there can be 
little doubt about our authority to 
ask them, for their own conven- 
ience, to place their testimony in 
the form of an affidavit in the pre- 
paration of which they are at lib- 
erty to seek all the advice of coun- 
sel they desire, rather than to cause 
them the discomfort, inconvenience 
and embarrassment perhaps. of 
travelling some distance and bring- 
ing their books with them for the 
examination of state officials. Fur- 
thermore, suppose for example that 
some of the street railways, steam 
railways, telegraph companies and 
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telephone companies, many of whom 
are represented by the eminent firm 
who rendered the opinion in ques- 
tion, should complain to us when 
we value their property for taxa- 
tion, as we are required to do, that 
their property should be under- 
valued because all other property 
in the state on the average is under 
valued. They are required by law 
to pay only their proportionate 
share of the taxes the same as an 
individual. Such a complaint would 
immediately raise the question of 
the true taxable value of all other 
property in the state, and it is not 
conceivable that, if these attorneys 
should make that complaint on be- 
half of their clients, they would be 
satisfied with an answer from us 
that they must institute court pro- 
ceedings before they should be 
granted redress. They would ex- 
pect, of course, and have a right to 
demand that we _ investigate, em- 
ploying our authority to summons 
if necessary, and if, after such in- 
vestigation, we found that on the 
average throughout the state other 
property was on the whole assessed 
on a basis of seventy-five per cent 
of its true value the valuation of 
the property of their clients should 
be reduced accordingly in order to 
satisfy the constitutional rule of 
proportionality. But whether or 
not there is any doubt about our 
authority to formulate these blanks 
and require their return, there is 
surely no doubt of our authority to 


summon to produce books, papers, 


etc. That authority is given in 
terms. We do not desire to exer- 
cise it. It has been our intention 


to abstain from its exercise as 
fully as possible. The result has 
been the blank which we _ have 
issued and which can be made out 
by the taxpayer—perhaps at some 
inconvenience but at not so great 
inconvenience as would result to 
him if he were summoned before 
us,—in the privacy of his own office 
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without subjecting his books to the 
examination of strange eyes, and 
which can be made out after full 
opportunity for discussion either 
with the tax commission or with 
any attorney he may choose to em- 
ploy. These returns are to be made 
to this office. No one will see them 
excepting two or three lady clerks 
who file them away as soon as they 
come in and the three members of 
the tax commission and _ their 
assistant who is an accountant. If 
we had the time, which we have 
not, we certainly do not have the 
disposition to carry in our minds 
the private affairs of some seven 
or eight thousand business men and 
peddle them abroad throughout the 
state for the delectation of their 
competitors. We propose to per- 
mit no one to see them except those 
connected with this office and the 
taxpayer who made the return. 
We propose to check up the infor- 
mation they contain, form our con- 
clusions as to what is shown and 
then to check up those conclusions 
with the return made to the local 
assessor. If the return does not 
check with our conclusions we pro- 
pose to take up the matter with the 
taxpayer. If the returns are not 
made on the blanks sent out by us 
we propose, likewise, to take it up 
with the taxpayer and make an ex- 
amination of his books. In_ brief, 
all we seek is all the information 
available to be received from all the 
merchants and manufacturers all 
over the state at the same time and 
in the same way, based, so far as 
it can be, on their books, and, so 
far as it cannot be, then on their 
best judgment, and we seek it in the 
simplest, most practical way we 
have been able to devise. Once 
having succeeded in placing the 


valuation of stocks in trade on an 
equitable basis, we anticipate that 
there will be no occasion for re- 
peating the process which we are 
going through this year. 
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The fourth step which we have 
taken is in regard to the taxation of 
intangible property. Let us repeat, 
we can not justify enforcing a full 
valuation of real estate, stocks in 
trade or livestock unless we make the 
same effort to procure a full valua- 
tion of intangible property. Ifa 
fifteen hundred dollar farm is valued 
at full value, as most of them are, 
and a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of bonds properly taxable is 
not taxed, the injury to the owner 
of the farm is quite as great as it is 
if the mill, the stock in trade or the 
business block is not taxed at its full 
and true value. There is no member 
of this commission who believes that 
intangible property can be taxed pro- 
perly under our existing system. 
Most states of the union have learned 
by experience that it cannot be taxed 
and reached as general tangible pro- 
perty is taxed. They have changed 
their methods to some sort of system 
which will permit a man to invest in 
what he pleases, get a fair return on 
his investment, pay his tax, be hon- 
est and give to the state, the county, 
the city and the town, a largely in- 
creased revenue. Common experi- 
ence has demonstrated that this com- 
bination of circumstances cannot 
exist under a system which attempts 
to tax this class of property as we at- 
tempt to tax it. It is estimated that 
nowadays the intangible wealth of a 
state is about equal to the tangible 
wealth. Assuming this to be true in 
New Hampshire, there is about five 
hundred million dollars of intangible 
wealth in this state. A large part of 
this, consisting of corporate stock, 
except National Bank stock, and of 
federal bonds, and of New Hamp- 
shire state, county and municipal 
bonds is not taxable here. Further- 
more, owners of money at interest 
in this state are allowed to off-set 
money at interest which they owe on 
the first day of April which was not 
borrowed for the purpose of evading 
taxation. Therefore, a conservative 
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estimate of the intangible property ac- 
tually taxable in New Hampshire 
might be placed at a hundred million 
dollars. Ten years ago, there was 
twenty million dollars of this class of 
property taxed in the first year of the 
life of the tax commission. Since 
that time this total has shown a re- 
markably regular decrease each year, 
until, in 1921, only about ten millions 
were taxed. Obviously, the system 
which we employ is driving it under 
cover and, furthermore, forcing men 
to be dishonest against their ordinary 
desire. In the attempt to tax this 
class of property at its full value we 
have made a revision of the ordinary 
inventory blank. The revision con- 
sists of two changes, one of form and 
the other of substance. The change 
in form consists in asking the taxpay- 
er to state the amount of intangible 
holdings which he has, which are tax- 
able, by classes, because there are sev- 
eral different kinds of this property 
which are taxable, instead of asking 
him, according to previous custom, 
how much he had by enumerating all 
the different classes taxable in one 
general question. In other words 
the general question has been taken 
apart and itemized in order that there 
may be as little confusion as possible 
as to what kinds of this class of pro- 
perty are actually taxable. It is a 
change similar to what would have 
been done if we had been in the habit 
of asking the taxpayer to state on his 
blank how many live-stock he 
had and had now changed it 
and asked him how many horses, 
how many cows, etc. No. one 
who has answered this question 
truthfully in previous years will find 
any difficulty in answering the ques- 
tions truthfully now. The same pro- 
perty is taxable this year which has 
been taxable before. The second 
change, one of substance, relates to 
the off-sets of money at _ interest 
which may be deducted from the 
amount of taxable money at interest 
owned on April 1. Under the old 
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form of question the taxpayer was 
permitted to strike the balance in his 
head. We have asked him to strike 
it on the inventory blank. The rea- 
son for so doing is that all money 
Owing is not a legitimate off-set. In 
the first place, indebtedness incurred 
for the purpose of evading taxes is 
not a legitimate off-set. In the sec- 
ond place, ordinary accounts out- 
standing, or any money owing, but not 
at interest, is not’ a legitimate off-set. 
It is only indebtedness which bears 
interest which may be off-set. Any 
taxpayer who has been able to com- 
pute the off-set properly before will 
find it easier to do so now, and we 
believe that it is perfectly legitimate 
to ask a taxpayer to specify what he 
claims as an off-set in order to enable 
the assessing officers to determine 
whether or not his claim is a proper 
one. Having made all the effert we 
can to enforce the tax laws relating 
to this class of property, one of two 
things will happen. Either it will be 
returned for taxation or the people of 
New Hampshire will be convinced 
that some change, either legislative or 
constitutional or both, is necessary in 
order to derive any financial benefit 
of any consequence from the taxation 
of this class of property. 

Speaking generally there are fur- 
ther reasons which call quite as in- 
sistently for an equalization of tax 
burdens this year as does the direct 
command of the constitution. Re- 
gardless of soaring tax rates the 
people in the town meetings are vot- 
ing to spend more money than ever 
before. Last year, notwithstanding a 
very general cry for economy, a cry 
which must evolve into a habit of 
economy if present tendencies  con- 
tinue, the taxes assessed in the towns 
and cities of New Hampshire  in- 
creased from about twelve million 
dollars to over thirteen million dol- 
lars. The valuation of the state was 
increased about twenty million dollars, 
which increase was due almost en- 
tirely to the correction of previously 
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existing undervaluation in different 
sections of the state. But this in- 
crease in valuation was by no means 
sufficient to take care of the increased 
taxes. Consequently tax rates con- 
tinued to rise, and the average rate of 
taxation, which includes the  unin- 
corporated towns where there are no 
local taxes, rose from $2.37 to $2.48. 
This year all the indications are that 
taxes will further increase. We 
have no additional sources of revenue 
on which to rely. If undervaluation 
exists, as it does, as taxes increase 
the inequalities become more distress- 
ing. In the poorer farming towns the 
tax rates are well on their way to 
four dollars. We had a call from a 
board of selectmen recently who stat- 
ed that, unless they received some 
help from the tax commission this 
year in finding undervaluation and in 
equalizing the distribution, their tax 
rate would reach, if it would not ex- 
ceed, four dollars. In the face of 
such complaints, and calls for help, 
and with our knowledge of existing 
inequalities we would be most dere- 
lict in the performance of our duty 
if we did not render every effort, in 
compliance with the law and with the 
constitution, to equalize tax burdens. 
The average good citizen will rejoice 
after the result is achieved to see such 
an equalization effected. The citizen 
who has been escaping and who de- 
sires to continue to escape will con- 
tinue to protest with ever increasing 
vehemence. 

Further than that, the tax com- 
mission has in the last two years 
gone into some thirty-five or forty 
towns and thoroughly re-valued every 
piece of taxable property in the town. 
Next spring the legislature will make 
a new apportionment of the state and 
county taxes for every town and city. 
Those towns whose property has 
been placed at full value have a right 
to insist, and do insist, that all others 
shall be brought up to the same stan- 
dard, because the distribution of the 
state and county taxes is based for 
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all practical purposes on the compara- 
tive assessed valuations of the towns 
and cities. If one town is assessed 
at full value and another, on the 
whole, is assessed at fifty or seventy- 
five per cent of its full value, injus- 
tice is done to the town assessed at 
full value in the distribution of the 
state and county taxes if the others 
are not brought up to full value. 
The relation of one town to another 
so’ far as the payment of state and 
county taxes is concerned, is about 
the same as the relation between an 
individual taxpayer in a town and all 
the other taxpayers in the same town. 
If the property of one is at full value 
and the others are not, the one is in- 
jured and the others escape. This 
the constitution does not permit, the 
law does not sanction and the tax 

commission will not tolerate, so far as 
its ability exists to eliminate it. 

The tax commissioners are appoint- 
ed by the supreme court of the state, 
each for a term of six years. It was 
the intent of the legislature so far 
as possible to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission which 
would be placed in a position which 
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would best enable it to enforce the 
tax laws without partisanship or par- 
tiality. It is equality, not exact but 
practical equality, which is sought and 
required. There can be no equality 
where there is partiality. So far as 
we are concerned personally, having 
accepted the office, we can pursue any 
one of the three courses. First, we 
can rest idle, draw our salaries and 
merit the contempt and ridicule of 
the state. Second, we can urge that 
the ordinary farm and the ordinary 
home, which are the easiest properties 
to appraise, be placed at their full 
value and the extraordinary real es- 
tate, the stocks in trade and the in- 
tangibles be allowed to remain as 
they are, thereby doing greater in- 
jury to some taxpayers and greater 
favors to others,—and merit the con- 
tempt and ridicule of the _ state. 
Third, we can see to it that all pro- 
perty of all classes, whether owned 
by rich or poor, is taxed at its full 
and true value under the law, thereby 
rendering equality to every one, and, 
regardless of protests, rest content in 
the consciousness of work honestly 
performed. 





THE WINDING ROAD 
By Nellie Dodge Frye 


I came upon a little winding road, 
It led, I knew not where. 
To follow fancy-free, I dropped the load 


Of every carking care. 


The wild anemones were at my feet, 
A meadow brook ran by. 
Gray pussy-willows waited Spring to greet, 


Above was azure sky. 


My world was full of warmth and love and 


peace. 


To me ’twas Nature’s call. 
I felt my faith and sympathy increase, 
And God was over all. 











EDITORIALS 


New Hampshire clings to its 
spring holiday. Repeated efforts 
to have the legislature repeal the 
statute constituting Fast Day a 
legal holiday have failed. Very 
few fast. Not many pray. But 
practically all except the bed-rid- 
den get out of doors and give 
thanks because winter has come 
and gone and spring, for some time 
on the way, has arrived. The form 
of Fast Day observance, as Gov- 
ernor Brown neatly put it in his 
proclamation, “like that of the ob- 
servance of the New England Sab- 
bath, has yielded something of its 
strictness to the liberal tendency of 


the times. Actual abstinence and 
the political sermon have given 
place to sports and pastimes. Nev- 


ertheless,” the governor continued, 
“the day is still worthy of religious 
commemoration and its preserva- 
tion may well become an object of 
civic effort and a subject of earnest 
prayer.” Such an object and sub- 
ject in this year 1922 the Governor, 
from the bottom of his heart pro- 
vided, when, in the second para- 
graph of his proclamation he said: 
“Among our supplications for time- 
ly blessings let us include a peti- 
tion, from heart and soul, for per- 
manent and profound peace in the 
industries of the state. With such 
peace our manufactures should 
prosper and our people thrive. 
Without it disaster and want must 
ensue. May Divine Providence 
cause a spirit of justice and co- 
operation to prevail among em- 
ployers and employed and thus pre- 
pare the way for them so to unite 
their interests in the ownership and 
operation of our great industrial 
enterprises as not only to elimi- 
nate strikes and lockouts but also, 
in other respects, to benefit them- 
selves and the state.” It is safe to 
say that no gubernatorial procla- 
mation in the history of the state 


ever evoked a heartier “Amen!” 
from the people of the common- 
wealth. 


Comparatively few of the many 
thousand summer residents of 
New Hampshire are readers of the 
state magazine, the Graite Month- 
ly. All of them ought to be be- 
cause we know that they are inter- 
ested in what the magazine aims to 
do, viz., preserve the past, record 
the present, aid the future of the 
state which they have chosen for 
their holiday homes. Highly ap- 
propriate books to choose as fur- 
nishings of New Hampshire sum- 
mer homes are the bound volumes 
of the Granite Monthly, containing, 
as they do, a great amount of inter- 
esting and valuable matter about 
the Granite State. As a special 
inducement to increase the number 
of our readers among the “summer 
folk” we offer a year’s subscription 
to the magazine and a bound vol- 
ume of the numbers for another 
year for $2, a “two for one” propo- 
sition. 


Every now and then we find 
something in the Granite Monthly’s 
mail which makes us think it is 
worth while to keep the New 
Hampshire state magaznd ‘going 
even without personal reward or 
pecuniary profit. For instance, here 
is a letter from John B. Abbott, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
William B. Durgin Company, Con- 
cord, one of the state’s oldest and 
best known industries, in which he 
says: “I congratulate you on the 
splendid appearance of your pub- 
lication as well as upon its contents. 
The article in your April issue on 
New England industries ought to 
be broadcasted all over New Eng- 
land.” Mr. Charles Emerson of 
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Lynn, Mass., accompanies his sub- K. Daniels of Plainfield. From 
scription check with the remark away down in Alabama Mr. Charles 
that “the Granite Monthly is a M. T. Sawyer of Fort Payne, form- 
magazine in which every natve of erly of New Hampshire, sends us 
New Hampshire should be nterest- word, with a check, that “Your 
ed.” “The articles by Mr. Upham’ work is interesting.” 

are very valuable” writes Mrs. W. 





ARBUTUS! 
By Edna Logan Hummel 


I know a slope that faces the south 

Where the earliest spring flowers: blow 

A sun-caressed slope where the delicate buds 
Of trailing arbutus grow. 


Glorious skies and blustery winds— 
The lamb and the lion together; 
Eager, I seek that warm sunny slope, 
For this is arbutus weather. 


Surely some frolicsome elves danced here 
Joyous and buoyant of wing, 

With rosy tipped censers of fairyland 
Exhaling sweet attar-of-spring. 


And then some mischievous mortal passed 
Disturbing their fairy glee; 

They scattered in haste from that sunny slope, 
Dropping their censers for me. 


I gather you tenderly, fragrant flowers 
Rusty green leaves and all. 

I love you, I love you, frail beautiful buds, 
And the fairies who let you fall! 
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The probably large number of 
people who are suffering from liter- 
ary indigestion caused by the pre- 
valence of raw meat and tainted fish 
in their fiction diet should take “The 
Island Cure” (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company, Boston). Under this 
title Miss Grace Blanchard has told 
one of the prettiest love stories of re- 
cent publication. It is simple, it is 
dainty, it is charming; a delightful 
accompaniment to a summer outing 
in New England, while in process 
either of planning: or of consumma- 
tion. The publishers have shown 
good taste in the setting of the story 
and in its illustration from excellent 
photographs. 

New Hampshire interest in the 
book is two fold; arising from the 
personality of the author and from 
the fact that the first and last of the 
islands where her heroine takes the 
cure, which is, by the way, the well 
known love cure, are Granite State 
territory. Miss  Blanchard’s voca- 
tion is that of being the experienced 
and efficient head of the multum in 
parvo Concord city library. Her 
avocation, in which she _ achieves 
equal success, is the telling of clean, 
sweet stories, hitherto for and about 
girls, but in the present volume tak- 
ing a wider range. 

Jean Beverly had many delightful 
experiences on the islands of our At- 
lantic coast from Mount Desert to 
Nantucket, but the “island of their 
heart’s desire,’ meaning Jean and 
her man, was found, as_ the fronti- 
piece shows us and the last chapter 
tells us, on “Big Squam.” The 
roundabout journey there, with the 
Unitarian meetings on Star Island at 
the Shoals as the starting point, is 
one well worth taking, for with Miss 
Blanchard as the guide interest never 
slackens nor are entertaining _ inci- 
dents ever lacking. 


As the story of “The Island 
Cure” ends on an islet in Asquam 
lake, so does that of “The New 
Gentleman of the Road” find its 
finish on the:shores of Lake Suna- 
pee, where, for many years, has 
been the summer home of Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, the Philadelphia 
publicist, whose name is so famil- 
iar in connection with many good 
causes, from righting the wrongs of 
the Indians to preserving and pro- 
tecting the forests of New Hamp- 
shire. Although he has passed his 
70th year it is the annual 
custom of Mr. Welsh to make the 
500-mile journey from his city 
home to his country place entirely 
on foot; reaching his destination in 
such condition as to prove to phy- 
sicians that if the number of pe- 
destrians should increase their pa- 
tients would decrease in proportion. 

The story of two of his long 
walks through Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, Mr. Welsh has told in 
a most readable way and put in 
print within the covers of a hand- 
some volume which it is a pleas- 
ure and a privilege to add to one’s 
library. His adventures are not 
thrilling. Not once, he says, has he 
been “held up” or even had his 
pocket picked. But his chance 
acquaintances of the road are most 
interesting people as he describes 
them. Occasionally he waxes elo- 
quent as when he tells of his cus- 
tom “to steal out in the twilight 
before dawn to watch by the 
waters of the Lake the glorious sun 
suddenly and silently come up at 
a certain point over Garnet Hill, 
tracing in an instant fantastic 
forms in gold and rose on the 
morning violet of the northern sky. 
All this was framed by the trans- 
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lucent delicate boughs of hem- 
locks, pines and birch trees.” But 
for the most part his chronicles 
are in the simple manner of Mr. 
Pepys and to us worthy of men- 
tion in the same breath with the 
immortal diary. 


Another successful author with 
whom the writing of books is an 
avocation rather than a vocation is 
William Dana Orcutt, native of 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire, son 
of the late Hiram Orcutt, deservedly 
famous educator of days gone by in 
the Granite State. For some time past 
the younger Mr. Orcutt has given us, 
as the spirit moved and time sufficed, 
some very readable works of fiction, 
“The Moth,” “The Lever,” “The 
Spell,” etc. Now the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, pub- 
lish from his pen “The Balance,” 
which they well characterize as “an 
unusual story of love and business.” 
The jacket illustration, as they fur- 
ther say, “sounds the keynote of the 
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story, ‘When Justice recognizes its 
injustice, then is justice possible.’ ” 
“The Balance,” which, in the story, 
it is sought to restore, is that of our 
social order, grievously wrenched and 
distorted by the world war, far as 
that was from our hearthstones and 
mill-doors. The author saw the war 
in its progress over seas. He has 
come into intimate touch with some 
of the problems it has left behind, 
here, among us; and in the course of 
this story he deals with them with in- 
sight, sympathy and wisdom. As a 
story, moreover, it is a good story; 
with a fast moving plot, exciting epi- 
sodes, a murder mystery, etc. Some 
readers have identified the scene of 
the story with Norwood, Mass., the 
place of Mr. Orcutt’s own residence; 
but the theme, the people, the lesson 
to be learned are not to be localized. 
They exist everywhere in America 
to-day and Mr. Orcutt’s book de- 
serves a correspondingly wide atten- 
tion. 





OH, COME AND WALK WITH ME 
By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


Oh, come and walk an hour with me. 

The sky is blue as gentians, 

The breeze is sweeter than sweet spices are 
And it will carry far away 

The little nagging worries of the day 

And set your spirit free. 

Oh, come and walk an hour with me. 


Oh, come and walk a day with me. 

And you shall stand on younder blue-veiled hill 
And watching there the sunset flame and fade 
Shall backward look and forward, unafraid, 
Seeing the past washed clean of bitterness, 
The future safe with God. 

Oh, come and walk a day with me, 
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WILL B. HOWE 


Will Bernard Howe, for almost 30 
years Concord’s efficient and popular 
city engineer and one of the best known 


men in the country in that line of pro- 
fessional work, died suddenly at his 
home on Saturday, April 1. He was 


born in Concord, July 3, 1859, the son 
of William Holman and Mary (Carlton) 
Howe, both his father and mother being 


office of Charles C. Lund, C. E., in Con- 
cord, in the fall of 1878. He worked 
with Mr. Lund until the latter’s death 
in December, 1880, as a rodman, prin- 
cipally on railroad work, including the 
construction of the Profile and Fran- 
conia Notch R. R. and the location of 
its Bethlehem branch. After Mr. Lund’s 
death, Mr. Howe continued in the em- 
ploy of his successors, Foss & Merrill, 
in the construction of this Bethlehem 





THE LATE Witt B. Howe. 


of old Revolutionary stock. He was a 
direct descendant of Joseph Howe, who 
fought in the French and Indian War 
and was also a Minute Man at Lexing- 
ton. The old Howe tavern at Sudbury, 
Mass., immortalized by Longfellow as 
“The Wayside Inn,” was built by an 
ancestor and occupied by three genera- 
tions of Howes. 

Mr. Howe graduated from the Con- 
cord High School in the class of 1876 
and began his life-work by entering the 


branch; in location work on proposed 
extensions of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal R. R. in the White Mountain 
region, in maintenance work on the B., 
C.& M., the Concord R. R. and branches 
and in miscellaenous engineering work 
including surveys for the developments 
of the Sewalls Falls water power in the 
Merrimack river, now the property of 
the Concord Electric Company. 

In September, 1883, Mr. Howe went 
to Nova Scotia as principal assistant 














engineer on what is now known as the 
Central Railway, with headquarters at 
Bridgewater, N. S., and assisted in re- 
locating portions of that railway and 
and in the construction of that line 
until May, 1888, being acting chief 
engineer in 1887. Returning to Con- 
cord in the month named he assumed 
the management of Foss & Merrill's 
general engineering office and so con- 
tinued until March, 1893, when he was 
chosen as Concord’s first city engineer 
and in that position remained until his 
death. 

Of Mr. Howe's long and faithful ser- 
vice as a municipal officer many monu- 
ments remain. One is the map of the 
city, pronounced by experts a splendid 
piece of work, which accompanied the 
official History of Concord. Another is 
the invaluable assessors’ map, which he 
had brought up to date not long before 
his death. One of the first important 
municipal contracts awarded after he be- 
came city engineer was for the sewer 
from the State Hospital on Pleasant 
street through Clinton street; and it is 
recalled that, in order to be sure of its 
completion according to the terms of 
the contract, he entered the sewer and 
crawled through its entire length on his 
hands and knees, a painful and laborious 
progress. When it became necessary for 
the city to spend large sums on_ steel 
bridges, in’ the city proper and at Pena- 
cook, he took a special course in bridge 
engineering that he might be able to 
give their construction competent per- 
sonal supervision. 

As illustrating his standing in his pro- 
fession he had served as vice-president 
and as treasurer of the American So- 
ciety for Municipal Improvements, of 
which he had been a member since 1894, 
and last year he was voted in as a 
“member without dues,” for the re- 
mainder of his life, this being the near- 
est approach to honorary membership 
possible under the society’s constitution. 
He was a member and had served as 
secretary of the New Hampshire Good 
Roads Association. He had also been 
a member of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers since March, 1896, and of the 
National Geographic Society since Janu- 
ary, 1913. He was affiliated with the 
Masonic bodies of Concord, being a 


member of Blazing Star Lodge, Tri- 
nity Chapter, Horace Chase Council, 
and Mount Horeb Commandery. He 


was also a member of Bektash Tem- 
ple, A. A. O. N. M. S., the New Hamp- 
shire Society of Veteran Free Masons, 
and was vice-president of the Council 
of the Order of High Priesthood. He 
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had served Trinity Chapter as high 
priest, and was a past thrice illustri- 
ous master of Horace Chase Council. 
He was a trustee of the Concord Ma- 
sonic Association. 

Mr. Howe was a member of the New 
Hampshire Society, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, serving as secretary and 
treasurer the past two years and hold- 
ing those offices at the time of his 
death. He was also a member of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society; the 
Men’s Club of the South Congregation- 
al church; the Wonolancet Club; and 
the Concord Gun Club. He was a 
Republican in politics. 

In Nova Scotia, on January 22, 1889, 
Mr. Howe married Ida May Starratt, 
younger daughter of James Starratt, Jr., 
and Elizabeth Waterman, his wife. A 
daughter, Myrna, is their only chld. He 
is also survived by a sister, Mrs. George 
S. Milton. 

Efficiency economy and good _ sense 
were Mr. Howe’s attributes as an en- 
gineer. To them he added a quiet but 
sincere devotion to the best interests of 
the community which was manifested 
in many ways. An earnest hope, which 
had not been fulfilled when death took 
him away, was for a modern,  safety- 
bringing building code in Concord. In 
all his relations, official, professional, 
personal and social, Mr. Howe was 
genial, kindly, helpful and just. 


IRVING W. DREW 


Irving Webster Drew, eminent New 
Hampshire lawyer and United States Sena- 
tor, died April 10, after a brief illness of 
pneumonia, at the home of his daughter 
in Montclair, N. J. He was born in Cole- 
brook, January 8, 1845. the son of Amos 
Webster and Julia Esther (Lovering) 
Drew, his father being twice a State Sena- 
tor in Civil War days and a man of_ in- 
fluence and prominence in the North 
Country. Irving W. Drew prepared at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, for 
Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 
the class of 1870 with the degree of A. B., 
subsequently receiving that of A. M. He 
studied law with the famous Lancaster 
firm composed of Congressman Ossian 
Ray and Judge William S. Ladd and suc- 
ceeded the latter as a partner. Other 
members of the firm in later years were 
the late Henry Heywood, the late Gover- 
nor Chester B. Jordan, the late General 
Philip Carpenter, the late William P. 
Buckley, and, now surviving, George F. 
Morris, judge of the U. S. District court, 
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Merrill Shurtleff, Eri C. Oakes and Irving 
C. Hinkley, the last three comprising the 
present firm. Mr. Drew was very success- 
full and highly esteemed in his profession, 
as was shown by the extent of his prac- 
tice and the character of his clients and 
by the fact that he was honored in 1899 
by election as president of the New Hamp- 
shire Bar Association. 

In other business relations he was presi- 
dent of the Upper Coos Railroad, director 
of the Hereford railroad, president of the 
Siwooganock savings bank, and director 
of the Lancaster National Bank. 

In politics Mr. Drew was an active 
Democrat until the days of Bryan and free 
silver and represented his party as a dele- 
gate to its national conventions of 1880, 
1892 and 1896, being one of the consider- 
able number who withdrew from the last- 
named gathering. He was a delegate to 
the constitutional conventions of 1902 and 
1912, and a state senator in 1883, but never 
sought higher office although often urged 
to do so. September 1, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Henry W. Keyes as 
United States Senator to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Jacob H. Gallinger and 
during his brief stay at Washington much 
impressed his associates in the higher 
branch of the national legislature with his 
ability. 

Mr. Drew was a Mason and Knight 
Templar, a member of the I. O. O. F. 
and the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety. In religious belief he was an Epis- 
copalian. In youth he served in the 
National Guard attaining the rank of ma- 
jor in the Third Regiment. At the time 
of his death he was president of the Wil- 
liam D. Weeks Memorial Library associa- 
tion at Lancaster; and the people of that 
town further showed their respect for him 
by making him the president of the day 
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on the occasion of the 150th anniversary 
in 1914; by securing his services as chair- 
man of their “war chest”; and by asking 
him to make the official address of wel- 
come when President Harding was given 
the greetings of Lancaster in 1921. 

On November 4, 1869, Mr. Drew mar- 
ried Caroline Hatch Merrill, of Colebrook, 
who died July 17, 1919. Their first son, 
Paul, died in infancy; their second, Neil 
Bancroft, in young manhood. Their sur- 
viving children are Pitt Fessenden Drew, 
successful Boston attorney, and Sara May- 
nard, wife of Edward Kimball Hall of 
New York City and Montclair. One 
brother, Benjamin F. Drew of Cole- 
brook, and one sister, Mrs. F. N. Day 
of Auburndale, Mass., also survive. 

The wide range of Mr. Drew’s friends 
and admirers was shown by the messages 
which came, in the days following his 
death, to his children and his partners, 
and by the attendance at his funeral, which 
was held at St. Paul’s church in Lancas- 
ter on April 13. The rector, Rev. A. J. 
Holley, conducted the service, assisted by 
Mr. Drew’s nephew, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, of Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. J. 
A. Haarvig, pastor of the local Congre- 
gational church. The bearers were 
nephews of Senator Drew and the hon- 
orary bearers were Governor Albert O. 
Brown of Manchester, Chief Justice Frank 
N. Parsons of the Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice John Kivel of the Superior Court, 
Judge Robert J. Peaslee of Manchester, 
George F. Morris of Lancaster, judge of 
the United States District Court, Hon. W. 
B. C. Stickney of Rutland, Hon. Herbert 
B. Moulton of Lisbon, A. N. Blandin of 
Bath, Prof. Harry Wellman of Dartmouth 
College, Councilor Arthur G. Whittemore 
of Dover. 





TREASON 


By Helen Frazee-Bower 


My heart that swore allegiance to 
A cottage green and gray, 

Is traitor now to roof and walls 
Since April came this way. 


For eyes that closed on naked lines 
Of orchard boughs last night, 

This morning woke to fragrance blown 
From blossoms pink and white. 


They say that treason is most black— 
My heart denies it though 

When I from gray-green comfort turn 
To drifts of petal-snow! 














Hon. ArTHUR G. WHITTEMORE 





